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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Norwicu, Conn., Aucust 17, 1858. 


The Institute assembled in the Hall of the Norwich 
Free Academy, and was called to order, at 23 o’clock, P. 
M., by Joun D. Puixsricx, Esq., the President. 

A hymn was sung by a choir from the Norwich Central 
Grammar School, under the charge of J. W. Allen, Esq. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Bond, of Norwich. 

The Institute was then cordially welcomed, by Gov. 
Buckingham, in behalf of the Trustees of the Free 
Academy and the citizens of Norwich. 

The President made an appropriate response. 

The Introductory Address was then delivered by Rev. 
Barnas Sears, D. D., of Brown University. His Address 
was “ A General Survey of our Entire System of Educa- 
tion, with the Connection of its Different Parts.” 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order by the President, at 74 
o’clock. 

The Records of the last Annual Meeting were read by 
the Secretary, and approved by the Institute. 
b 
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At 8 o’clock a Lecture was delivered by Rev. John P. 
Gulliver, of Norwich, Conn. Subject—‘* The Proper 
Education of the Mind has a Tendency to Secure the 
Proper Education of the Heart.” 

A communication was received from H. B. Norton, 
Esq., inviting the members of the Institute to a sail in the 
steamer Connecticut, on Thursday, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

On motion of Mr. Bulkley, of New York, the invitation 
was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Batchelder, of Salem — 

Voted, That the Lecture assigned for Thursday, at 2 
o’clock, be the order for Wednesday, at 11 o’clock, A. 
M.; that the discussion assigned for that hour be post- 
poned: till Thursday, at 9 o’clock, A. M., and that the 
subject in the Programme, assigned for the latter hour, be 
indefinitely postponed. Adjourned. 


Wepnespay, August 18. 

The Institute was called to order at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
The President in the Chair. 

Singing by the Central Grammar School Choir. 

The Rey. Mr. Smithett, of Boston, invoked. the Throne 
of Grace. 

The record of the doings of the preceding day was 
read. 

On motion of Mr. Mansfield, of Cambridge, the Presi- 
dent appointed the following gentlemen to act as a Com- 
mittee on Nominations: Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge, 
Amos Perry, of Providence, T. W. Valentine, of Brook- 
lyn, John Kneeland, of Roxbury, Richard Edwards, of 
St. Louis, D. N. Camp, of New Britain, Ariel Parish, of 
Springfield, Jacob Batchelder, of Salem, and Zuinglius 
Grover, of Chicago. 

“ The Education of the Sexes together in Public 
Schools,” was the subject for discussion which had been 
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assigned for the hour. It was discussed by Messrs. Smith, 
of Norwich, Greenleaf, of Bradford, Edwards, of St. Louis, 
Batchelder of Salem, and Emerson, of Boston. 

The subject was then laid upon the table. 

The President announced that T. W. Valentine, E. S. 
Adams, C. H. Guildersleeve, James Cruikshanks, D. M, 
Pitcher, T. S. Lambert, and F. H. Baldwin, were present 
as delegates from the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and invited them to act as members of the Institute. 

At 11 o’clock a Lecture was delivered by T. W. Valen- 
tine, Esq., of Brooklyn. Subject —‘* Words fitly spoken.” 

On motion of Mr. Greenleaf, Mr. Emerson was invited 
to continue his remarks, giving his observations of the 
Prussian School System. 

On motion of Mr. Batchelder, the President appointed 
Jacob Batchelder, of Salem, Richard Edwards, of St. 
Louis, and J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, a Committee on 
Teachers and Teachers’ Places. 

Mr. Mansfield, for the Committee on Nominations, 
reported a list of Officers for the ensuing year. His 
report was accepted, and the election of officers was 
assigned for Thursday morning, at 9 o’clock. 

Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order, by the President, at. 
24 o’clock. 

Mr. Isaiah Dale, of Maine, addressed the Institute, 
claiming to have discovered the theory of the English 
verb. At his request, a Committee, consisting of Prof. 
Crosby, of Salem, and Messrs. Hart, of Farmington, and 
Perry, of Providence, were appointed a Committee to 
examine his theory. 


Prof. Camp, of New Britain, offered the following 
Resolutions : — 
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Whereas, The Almighty dispenser of human events has 
removed, by death, a much esteemed member and officer 
of this Association, Ethan A. Andrews, LL. D., therefore, 

Resolved, That in this dispensation we recognize the 
hand of Him who doeth all things well, and are reminded 
that the highest scholarship, the most extended usefulness, 
or the strongest_social ties, cannot avert the hand of the 
destroyer, Death. 

Resolved, That we sincerely tender to the family of the 
deceased our sympathy for them in this affliction, which 
has deprived them of one who has so long been their 
guide, and the object of their affection, and assure them of 
our prayers, that He who has promised to be a father of 
the fatherless, and the widow’s God and friend, will be 
near to comfort and sustain them in this hour of trial. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Institute be author- 
ized and requested to transmit to the widow and children 
of the deceased a copy of these Resolutions. 

After remarks from Prof. Camp, Dr. Alcott, Messrs. 
Greenleaf, of Bradford, Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, Emerson, 
of Boston, Kingsbury, of Providence, and Hedges, of 
Newark, the Resolutions were unanimously passed by a 
rising vote. 

The Report of the Board of Directors was presented by 
Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, and accepted. 

A song was sung by the choir. 

At 3 o’clock a Lecture was delivered by B. W. Putnam, 
of Boston. Subject — “ Drawing asa Branch of Educa- 
tion.” 

The subject of the Lecture, on motion of Mr. Boutwell, 
was taken up for discussion. Remarks were made upon 
it by Messrs. Peckham, of Newark, Greenleaf, of Brook- 
lyn, Greenleaf, of Bradford, Boutwell, of Groton, Wether- 
ell, Putnam, and Emerson, of Boston. 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order at 7} o’clock. The 
President called Vice-President Hedges to the Chair. 

Mr. Alcott addressed the Institute upon the elements of 
the art of reading. 

At 8 o’clock Prof. John Foster, of Union College, deliv- 
ered a Lecture upon “ Modern Notions in Regard to 
Practical Education.” Adjourned. 


Tuurspay, August 19. 


The Institute was called to order, by the President, at 9 
o’clock. 

A song was sung by the Central Grammar School 
Choir. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Ames, of Norwich. 

The minutes of yesterday’g proceedings were read, and 
then the Institute proceeded to the election of Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The President appointed Messrs. Hervey, of New Bed- 
ford, Cruikshanks of Albany, and Grosvenor, of Dorches- 
ter, a Committee to collect and count the votes. 

The Committee reported the following list of Officers to 
be unanimously elected : 


PRESIDENT. 


Joun D. Puiusrick, Boston. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Samuel Pettes, Roxbury. 

Barnas Sears, Providence, R. I. 
Gideon F. Thayer, Boston. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford. 
Daniel Kimball, Needham. 
William Russell, Lancaster. 
Henry Barnard, ‘Hartford, Conn. 
b* 
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William H. Wells, Chicago, Ill. 

Dyer H. Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H. 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William D. Swan, Boston. 

Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. 
Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. 1. 
Arie] Parish, Springfield. 

Leander Wetherell, Boston. 

George B. Emerson, Boston. 

Daniei Leach, Providence, R. I. 

Amos Perry, Providence, R. I. 
Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. 

Wm. J. Adams, Boston. 

Worthington Hooker, New Haven, Conn. 
Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. C. 
John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 

D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain. 

Jacob Batchelder, Salem. 

Elbridge Smith, Norwich, Conn. 
George S. Boutwell, Groton. 

John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. _ 
George Allen, Jr., Bostoz. 

Charles Hammond, Groton. 

D. N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 

R. 8S. Rust, Xenia, Ohio. 
Marshall Conant, Bridgewater. 








RECORDING SECRETARY. 


B. W. Putnam, Boston. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


A. M. Gay, Charlestown, 
John Kneeland, Roxbury. 
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TREASURER. 
William D. Ticknor, Boston. 


CURATORS, 


Nathan Metcalf, Boston. 


Samuel Swan, Boston. 
J. E. Horr, Brookline. 





CENSORS. 


Joshua Bates, Boston. 
F. A. Sawyer, Boston. 
Alpheus Crosby, Salem. 


COUNSELLORS. 


Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge. 

A. A. Gamwell, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Hutchins, Boston. 
Samuel J. Pike, Somerville. 

J. W. Allen, Norwich, Conn. 

A. P. Stone, Plymouth. 

Geo. N. Bigelow, Framingham. 
Richard Edwards, St. Louis, Mo. 
Zuinglius Grover, Chicago, Ill. 

T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. W. Dickinson, Westfield. 

J. E. Littlefield, Bangor, Me. 


Following the election of Officers, the question, ‘* Ought 
Public Schools to be entirely supported by General Taxa- 
tion?” was taken up and discussed. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. Camp, of New 
Britain, and continued by Mr. St. John, Jr., of Bridgeport, 
Dr. Alcott, of Boston, Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, Hon. 
Mr. Rockwell, of Norwich, Mr. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, 
and Mr. Boutwell, of Groton. 
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A recess of ten minutes was taken. 

The Choir again favored the Institute with a Song. 

At 11 o’clock, a Lecture was delivered by Prof. S. R, 
Calthrop, of Bridgeport, Conn., on ** Physical Develop- 
ment, and its: Relations to Mental and Spiritual Develop- 
ment.” At its close, Mr. Thayer, of Boston, moved that 
the lecturer be requested to furnish the Institute with a 
copy of the Lecture, and that — if the funds of the Insti- 
tute would permit — five thousand copies be printed for 
gratuitous distribution. 

Hon. Mr. Rockwell suggested that there should be no 
condition as to the state of the funds, 

Gov. Buckingham coincided with Mr. Rockwell. 

Mr. Thayer modified his motion, by omitting the clause 
referring to the funds, and it was unanimously passed. 

The Institute then adjourned to take a pleasure trip 
down the Thames, as guests of the Norwich & New 
London Steamboat Company. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
The Institute was called to order, by the President at 8 
o’clock. 
After singing by the Choir, the President addressed the 
Institute. 


Mr. Thayer, of Boston, spoke of the very kind hospital- 


‘ ities of the citizens of Norwich to the members of the 


Institute, and presented the following Resolutions : — 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented 
to the Board of Education, of the City of Norwich, for 
their cordial invitation to hold its annual meeting, the 
present year, in this city. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented 
tothe Trustees of the Norwich Free Academy, for the 


use of their noble, pleasant, and convenient building for 
the use of the Irstitute. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented 
to the citizens of Norwich, for their kind, generous, and 
elegant hospitalities, which have been so liberally and 
universally extended to ladies and others in attendance on 
the meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented 
to the Local Committee, for the successful manner in 
which they have discharged the services kindly assumed 
by them. , 

Resolved, That to His Excellency Gov. Buckingham, 
His Honor the Mayor, and to Messrs. Smith, Allen, and 
Phelps, would we especially tender our thanks for their 
efforts to make our visit agreeable. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this Institute be 
presented to Henry B. Norton, Esq., President of the 
Norwich & New London Steamboat Company, for the 
enjoyment through his kindness of a most delightful excur- 
sion down the beautiful river Thames, this afternoon. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the citizens of 
Norwich, who so generously provided a band of music, by 
which the pleasure of the excursion was enhanced. 

Resolved, That our cordial thanks be hereby tendered 
to the Choir of the Central Grammar School, for the 
exquisite music with which they have enlivened our meet- 
ings during the session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented 
to the Boston & Worcester, the New London, Palmer & 
Willimantic, the New Haven & New London, the Provi- 
dence, Hartford & Fishkill, Railroads, for a free return 
granted by them, respectively, to the members of the 
Institute, and others attending these meetings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented 
to the gentlemen to whom we are indebted for the 
admirable and valuable Lectures, delivered by them at 
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this session — Lectures which will live and continue to 
benefit our race when this institute shall have ceased to be. 

Resolved, That they be requested to furnish the Insti- 
tute copies for publication. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Institute be tendered to 
John Kneeland, Esq., for the faithful and satisfactory 
manner in which he has performed the laborious duties of 
Recording Secretary during the last two years. 

The Resolutions were unanimously adopted, and were 
happily responded to | y Hon. Mr. Rockwell, in behalf of 
the citizens of Norwich. 

Short addresses were made by Messrs. Tower, of Bos- 
ton, Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, Bulkley, of Brooklyn, Batchel- 
der, of Salem, Smith, of Norwich, Littlefield, of Bangor, 
Edwards, of St. Louis, Gov. Buckingham, of Norwich, 
Rey. Dr. Sears, of Providence, Messrs. Wetherell, of 
Boston, Walcott, of Rhode Island, Perry, of Providence, 
Cruikshanks, of Albany, Crosby, of Salem, and Hon. Mr. 
Foster, of Norwich. 


After singing the usual Doxology the Institute adjourned 
sine die. 


Bens. W. Pornam, Rec. Sec’y. 













































ANNUAL REPORT. 


—-@ -- 


The Board of Directors submit the following Report: — 

The close of another year of the operations of the Insti- 
tute makes it necessary to present the customary Annual 
Report. 

The meetings of the Board, prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, have been held, and the usual business transacted. 
At the meeting in January, it was voted to transfer the 
Library to the Union Education Room of Massachusetts, 
in Chauncy Street, Boston, and to pay the sum of $50 
towards defraying the expense of keeping open said room 
for teachers, and furnishing it with educational periodicals. 
This plan is now in successful operation, the whole 
amount raised for the purpose being about $500, and the 
establishment being under control of a Joint Committee 
from this Board, from the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, and from the subscribers at large. 

The meeting at Manchester, N. H., last year, was well 
attended, and it is believed that much useful information 
on the subject of education was thus diffused. More time 
was devoted to discussions, and less to lectures, than in 
former years — an arrangement which, in the juagment 
of the Board, is calculated to increase the usefulness and 
interest of the meetings. 

Lectures, delivered at the last meeting, together with 
the Journal of Proceedings and a verbatim Report of the 
discussions, have been printed in a neat volume, in uniform 
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style, with the new series of the publications of the Insti- 
tute, by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, and can be 
obtained at the price of fifty cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
JOHN W. BULKLEY, 
ALFRED GREENLEAF. 


Norwicnu, Conn., Aue. 18, 1858. 


























LECTURE T. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT, AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


BY S. RB. CALTHROP, 


OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN,, FORMEKLY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Mr. PreEsipent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : — 

We have met together to consider the best 
methods of Educating, that is, drawing out, or 
developing the Human Nature common to all of 
us. Truly a subject not easy to be exhausted. 
For we all of us feel that the Human Nature, — 
out of whose bosom has flowed all history, all 
science, all poetry, all art, all life in short,—con- 
tains within itself far*more than that which has 
hitherto been manifested through all the periods of 
its history, though that history dates from the crea- 
tion of the world, and has already progressed as far 
as the nineteenth century of the Christian era. Yes! 
we all of us feel that the land of promise lies far 
away in the future, that the goal of human history 
is yet a long way off. 

A large portion of this assembly consists of those 
whose business it is to study Human Nature in all 


its various forms, and who have taken upon them- 
1 
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selves the task of developing that nature in the 
youth of America, in that rising generation whose 
duty it will be to carry out the nascent projects 
of reform in every department of human interest, 
and make the*thought of to-day the fact of to- 

morrow, | 

Some doubtless there are among this number, 
who by very nature are born Teachers, called to 
this office, as by a voice from heaven! Men, who 
in spite of foolish detraction, or yet more foolish 
patronage, understand the dignity, the true nobility . 
of their calling; who know that the office of the 
teacher is coéval with the world; and also feel 
with true prophetic foresight, that the world, fifty 
years hence, will be very much what its Teachers 
intend, by God’s blessing, to make it. 

Brothers in a high calling! The speaker, proudly 
enrolling himself in the number of your noble band, 
greets you from his heart this day, and invites you 
to spend a thoughtful hour with him; and to help 
him, by your best wishes, to unfold in a manner 
not wholly unworthy of his theme, some small 
portion of the nature and method of Human De- 
velopment. 

Ours is the age of analysis. We begin to see 
that before we can understand a substance, it is 
necessary to become acquainted with all its com- 
ponent parts. Thus, then, with regard to Human 
Nature, we must understand all at least of its grand 
divisions, before we can comprehend the method of 
developing it as a whole. 

Let us then say, that there are five grand divisions 
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in Human Nature,—the physical, the intellectual, 
the affectional, the moral, and the devotional, — or 
in other words, that man has body, mind, heart, 
conscience, and soul. 

Concerning these great divisions, I shall assert, 
Jirst, that they are all mutually dependent upon 
each other; that if one of them suffer, all the others 
suffer with it; that man is dwarfed and incomplete, 
unless he is fully developed in all the five: and, 
secondly, as my special subject, I maintain that 
physical well-being, health of body, is therefore 
necessary not only to the complete development of 
Human Nature, but that it is also essential to a 
happy and harmonious development of each one 
of the four other great divisions of Human Nature ; 
or in other words, I assert the body has something 
to do both with the mind, heart, conscience, and 
soul of man, not merely to all these collectively, 
but also to each of them separately. 

First, then, I shall speak on the mutual depend- 
ence of the faculties. 

Now, although it is not possible that any faculty 
should be so completely isolated, as to act without 
moving any of the rest at all; nevertheless, since a 
comparative isolation and separation of the facul- 
ties is but too common, let us glance through the 
history of the past, and mark any notable instances 
of such isolation; and if we find that a one-sided 
development has always proved a failure, we shall 
begin to discern the folly of trying such disastrous 
experiments over again, specially since they would 

have to be made upon living human beings, upon 
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the young children of the rising generation, who 
cannot resent our folly, but whose distorted natures 
will be living proofs of our incapacity, of our im- 
potence as educators, when the experiment tried 
for the thousand and first time fails yet again, as it 
always has done, and always will do to. the world’s 
end, while Human Nature remains the same. 

Let us then take a few examples, which are not 
intended to stand the test of severe criticism, but 
which are only used as illustrations of the idea 
which we are now considering. 

Let us then first suppose that the devotional 
element in man acts alone. The experiment has 
already been tried. Many a hermit in lonely cell 
or rocky cavern, has cut himself off from the society 
of men, from action, duty and love, in order that 
he may be devout without hindrance. How many 
such men have poured out their souls upon the 
ground, on barren sand or desert rock, souls which 
might have watered thousands with the dew of 
heaven, and all because they made one fatal life- 
mistake,—they thought, that to pray always meant 
to be always saying prayers. 

Who could be more devout than Saint Simeon 
Stylites? who spent all his life upon the top of a 
tall pillar, absorbed in contemplation, ecstasy, re- 
morse and prayer. Let the poet speak for him. 


‘¢ Bethink thee, Lord? while Thou and all the saints 
Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 
House in the shade of comfortable roofs, 

Sit with their wives by fires, eat wholesome food 
And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 
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I, ’twixt the spring and downfal of the light 

Bow down one thousand and two hundred times 
To Christ, the Virgin Mother and the Saints: 

Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake, the chill stars sparkle ; I am wet 

With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost, 
I wear an undressed goatskin on my neck, 

And in my weak, lean arms I lift the Cross, 

And strive and wrestle with Thee till I die. 

O mercy, mercy, wash away my sin! ”’ 


A mournful spectacle. Devotion excited to mad- 
ness, while mind, heart, and conscience, all are 
dumb, and the poor weak body only bears the 
heavy burdens which the tyrannous soul heaps 
upon it! 

Devotion, then, needs conscience. Conscience tells 
a man that he must act as well as pray. Devotion 
makes the great act of prayer. Conscience werks 
out into the actual of every-day life, the ideal of 
which devotion has conceived. Will then devotion 
and conscience be sufficient for a noble manhood ? 
Devotion and conscience alone developed, have oft- 
times, in the days that are past, formed some 
stern old grand inquisitor, torturing the life out of 
human sinews because he ought. The grand ‘in- 
quisitor’s devotion and conscience told him that he 
ought to advance the holy faith by every engine in 
his power, and therefore, as he considered that the 
rack, the thumbscrews, the rope, the fire and the 
faggot were the best possible engines, he used the 
same to the utmost of -his ability; and thought, 
alas for humanity! that he was doing God service. 


The grand inquisitor had devotion, he had con- 
1* 
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science, he probably also had nerves of iron; but 
he could not possibly have had a heart. Devotion: 
then, and conscience need a loving, human heart. 
Will these three be sufficient? The picture grows 
fairer, we begin to feel less pain when we turn 
away from the stern, dark portrait of the grand 
inquisitor, which frowns so grimly in the picture 
gallery of history, and look upon that fair and 
gentle upturned face, half shaded by the veil that 
covers her head. That is a nun of the order of 
Saint Theresa. 

The pale, emaciated countenance tells of many 
a vigil protracted through the long hours of the. 
night; those wild eyes once saw, or thought they 
saw, the picture of the Virgin hanging in her cell 
smiling on her as she prayed; yea, and have wept 
many a tear as she repeated her sins over to her 
confessor, or as she stood by the bed-side of some 
poor sufferer, while those gentle Christian hands 
smoothed the dying pillow. Rest in_ peace, soul 
sainted and dear! ‘The tears thou didst once shed, 
are wiped away now forever; the sins thou didst 
once bewail, are all forgiven now, for thou hast loved 
mach! 

But the day of nuns has gone forever. A higher 
development must be sought for. The nun be- 
comes impossible when we train the intellect; 
Devotion says, Worship; the Mind adds, The 
Lord thy God. The Conscience says, Do right; 
the Intellect shows what is right. The Heart says, 
Love thy fellow-men; the Intellect tells the right 
way of loving them. Piety and charity! these are 
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glorious! these are the two angels from Heaven 
which prompt us to help our brothers who need 
our help; but intellect must show us the way to 
do it. To take a single instance. Piety and char- 
ity cannot show us how to drain and ventilate and 
rebuild the hovels of thé poor in New York. No, 
every spade, every saw, every hammer employed in 
that most righteous undertaking must be directed 
by intellect, by science. Piety and charity may 
prompt, but intellect must guide. 

I know full well that many a woman’s heart, guid- 
ed only by her sacred instinct of loving, acts out the 
law of right without any conscious questioning of 
the intellect; that a thousand tender feet carry 
the gospel of Christ along the alleys of New York 
and London, or along the cofridors of the Crimean 
hospital, though even there also woman’s wit has 
to aid woman’s heart. ‘The noble heart, the Chris- 
tian love of Florence Nightingale took her to those 
eastern shores; this made the voice tender and the 
hand gentle. But whoso reads the account of what 
she did, will see that beside these, wit and wis- 
dom, keen discerning of means to ends, ability to 
see what ought to be done, intellect, reason in 
short, was necessary in order to make a Florence 
Nightingale possible, together with an exhaustless 
fund of bodily endurance, fortitude and stoicism. 

Thus, then, we find that devotion, conscience, 
heart, and intellect are all necessary to each other 
in the harmonious developrnent of Human Na- 
ture. Will they be found sufficient for a perfect 
life ? 
* 
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Put together a strong soul, a tender conscience, 
a woman’s heart, and a man’s intellect, and we 
have a Charlotte Bronté,— surely one of the best 
types of the modern mind. Will she find these 
four noble parts of Human Nature sufficient for the 
task of living ? 

Let Charlotte Bronté answer, walking painfully 
across the moor with hand held hard to beating 
side, sitting now and then upon a stone to keep 
herself from falling, wondering why the daylight 
blinds her so, obliged to give up Villette owing to 
the terrible headaches which it brings on. Let 
Charlotte Bronté answer, dying before her time at 
thirty-nine years of age, when the path of fame 
was just beginning to be bright before her, and 
the world was just beginning to know how much 
it wanted her. Charlotte Bronté, the gifted and 
the feeble, the lynx-eyed and the blind, so full of 
glorious strength and pitiable weakness! Charlotte 
Bronté, who feels the pressure of every-day life to be 
as hard as a giant’s grasp upon her throat! Charlotte 
Bronté cannot tell why she is so unhappy, why she 
feels like a prisoner in the world, — why earth, our 
beautiful earth, is like a charnel house to her. And 
yet we think that the most ordinary passer by could 
see very satisfactory reasons why Charlotte Bronté 
was what she was, and felt what she felt. Hollow 
cheek and faded eye, teach their wisdom to their 
possessor last of all. The pale-eyed school-girl, 
who never played along with the other children, 
never ran and laughed and shouted with the rest 
little knew what days and hours and years of dul- 
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ness, of pain and agony, she was laying up for the 
future, what a premature grave she was digging 
for herself. Peace be with her, her toil is over; it 
is now three years since Heaven received in Char- 


lotte Bronté one angel more. 


Intellect, then, needs body. Come, then, and see 


me build a Man! 


A calm, silent devotion, a con- 


science pure and reverent, a heart manful and true, 
an intellect clear and keen, a frame of iron,—with 
these will we dower our hero, and call him Wash- 


ington! 


From me Washington needs no eulogy. Free 
America is at once his eulogy and his monument! 


It is useless to say more. 


Every one here feels in 


his heart a higher praise than can be uttered by the 


tongue. 


But let me ask you, What would Wash- 


ington’s qualities of mind and heart have availed his 


ccuntry, unless the manly strength, the frame of 
A good man he might have 
been, a patriot he surely would have been; but the 
Father of his Country, never! 


iron had been added ? 


The soul that trust- 


ed in God, the conscience that felt the omnipo- 


tence of justice and right, the heart that beat for 
his country’s weal alone, the mind that thought cut 
her freedom, was upborne by the body that knew 


no fatigue, by the nerves that knew not how to 


tremble. 


Washington had to endure physical fatigue 


enough to have killed three ordinary men. 
how well did his youth prepare him for a life of 
protracted toil. ‘Hear his biographer Irving. 
was a self-disciplinarian in physical as well as men- 


And 


“ He 
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tal matters, and practised himself in all kinds of 
athletic exercises, such as running, leaping, pitching 
quoits, and tossing bars. His frame even in infancy 
had been large and powerful, and he now excelled 
most of his playmates in contests of agility and 
strength. As a proof of his muscular power, a 
place is still pointed out at Fredericksburg, near the 
lower ferry, where, when a boy, he threw a stone 
across the river. In horsemanship, too, he already 
excelled, and was ready to back, and able to 
manage, the most fiery steed. Traditional anec- 
dotes still remain of his achievements in this 
respect.” 

Some of you have doubtless seen in Thackeray’s 
‘Virginians,’ that young Warrington found that 
he was more than a match for the English jum- 
pers, as indeed, writes he, he ought to be, as he 
could jump twenty-one feet and a half, and no one 
in Virginia could beat him, except Colonel G. 
Washington. ; 

It is needless to say that I do not mean to exalt 
the body at the expense of the higher faculties. I 
only maintain that the rest are incomplete without 
the physical element; in which indeed all the other 
powers dwell, and by means of which they are more 
or less clearly manifested. There may, of course, be 
vast physical energy without any corresponding de- 
velopment of mind or soul, as any blacksmith or 
prize fighter could tell us. And further, there may 
be a character, in which some of the higher qualities 
may exist in great perfection, coupled, too, with 
mighty force-of body, and yet the character may be 
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incomplete. Take, as an instance, another of 
America’s great men. 

Daniel Webster! perhaps the most cavernous 
head, set upon the strongest shoulders, which has 
appeared upon the planet, since the soul of Socrates 
went back to God. Daniel Webster! strong mind 
in strong body, leader and king of men, deep-chested, 
lioned-voiced, whose words of power moved men as 
the wind moves the sea, whose eloquence had a 
physical energy, a. bodily grandeur about it like to 
thatof no other man. Daniel Webster! pride of all 
Americans ; to you I leave it to say where he was 
weak. It belongs not to me, a stranger, to pluck 
one laurel from that stately brow; his own brethren 
must do it, with reluctant and half remorseful hands, 
pitying the errors which marred so grand a charac- 
ter, but saying of him as I would say of England, 
Webster, with all thy faults, I love thee still. 

Our analysis of human character, necessarily one- 
sided and imperfect, is now ended. It remains for 
us to ask, What are its bearings upon American 
education? How far does American education 
fulfil the wants of Human Nature, and wherein does 
it disregard them? The title of my Lecture tells 
plainly enough, where I think that the great 
deficiency if found; a deficiency which reacts 
upon both mind and morals, and ofttimes utterly 
defeats the best efforts of clergymen and teachers. 
I assert, then, that in America, the body is almost 
entirely neglected. Thirty thousand clergymen, 
from as many pulpits, advocate the claims of the 
conscience and the soul. A hundred thousand 
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teachers are busied throughout the length and 
breadth of the land in training the intellect, while 
a man could almost count on his fingers the number 
of those engaged in training the body. The intel- 
lectual training which the masses receive, is the 
highest glory of American education. If I wanted 
a stranger to believe that the Millenium was not 
far off, I would take him to some of those grand 
Ward Schools in New York, where able heads are 
trained by the thousand. When I myself entered 
them, I was literally astonished. When I looked at 
the teachers who instructed that throng of young 
souls, I could not help saying to myself, Ah! dear 
friends, it would do you good to know what I feel 
just now. I can feel the very blessing of God de- 
scending on your labors, just as if I could see it 
with mine eyes. What piety has been at work 
here, in the construction of this colossal system of 
education! What inspired energy was needed to 
work it out! What charity is necessary to carry it 
on!. Many a teacher saw I there, unknown, may-be, 
to all the world, carrying on her work with noble. 
zeal and earnestness, to whom the quick young 
brains around bore abundant testimony. When I 
saw them, I blessed them in my heart, I magnified 
mine office, and said to myself, I, too, am a teacher. 
I spent four or five days doing little else than 
going through these truly wonderful schools. I 
stayed more than three hours in one of them, won- 
dering at all I saw, admiring the stately order, the 
unbroken discipline of the whole arrangements, and 
the wonderful quickness and intelligence of the 
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scholars. That same evening I went to see a 
friend, whose daughter, a child of thirteen, was at 
one of the ward schools. I examined her in algebra, 
and found that the little girl of thirteen could hold 
her own with many of a larger growth. Did she 
go to school to-day? asked I. No, was the answer, 
she has not been for some time, as she was begin- 
ning to get quite a serious curvature of the spine, 
so now she goes regularly to a gymnastic doctor. 

I almost feel ashamed to criticize such noble 
institutions as the schools of New York; but truth 
compels me to do this. Hitherto, nothing whatever 
has been done to train the bodies of the tens of 
thousands who are educated there. All that is done 
is excellent, is wonderful, but fearful drawbacks 
come into play, in the shape of physical weakness, 
and positive male-formation of body. 

The only remedy whichecan be devised, I think, 
in a crowded city like New York, where it is impos- 
sible to get open ground, is to have large gym- 
nasiums attached to every ward school, and daily 
exercise therein should form an essential part of the 
education there. The importance of this to New 
York cannot be estimated, and I heard with joy, 
that a gymnasium was established in at least one 
of the ward schools, and I found out that the 
teachers of others were alive to this most crying 
need. I read too, with very great pleasure, that a 
Mr. Sedgwick of New York was appointed to deliver 
a lecture on the importance of physical education, 
at the next meeting of the Teachers Association, in 


that State; and indeed every one begins to feel that 
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4 
something must be done, and that quickly. Miss 
Beecher’s book enlightened most people on this 
subject, and reform is already inaugurated. It is 
well that it is so, or the race would dwindle away 
before our very eyes. Listen to some serio-comic 
verse upon this subject, taken out of your Lecturer’s 
portfolio. Itis an address to America, dictated by 
an ancient sage : — 


‘Oh! latest born of time, the wise man said, 
A mighty destiny surrounds thy head ; 
Great is thy mission, but the puny son 
Lacks strength to finish what the sires begun ; 
Thy hapless daughters breathe the poison’d air, 
Fair they may be, but fragile more than fair ; 
They know not, doom’d ones, that the air of heaven, 
For breathing purposes to man was given ; 
They know not half the things which life requires, 
But melt their lives away where stoves and fires, 
And furnace issuing from the realms beneath, 
Distils through parlor fleors its poisonous breath. 
Sooner or later must the slighted air 
And exercise take vengeance on the fair. 
Ah! one by one I see them fade and fall, 
Both old and young, fair, dark or short or tall, 
Till one stupendous ruin wraps them all.’ 


One can sometimes, in a smiling way, give utterance 
to truths which seem hard and stern when spoken 
in grim earnest. Let us see whether we cannot 
find some allegory to represent what we mean. 
Some time ago, I read a tale which related that 
a certain gentleman was, once on a time, digging 
a deep hole in his garden. He had, as I myself had 
in my younger days, a perfect passion for digging 
holes, for the mere pleasure of doing it; but the 
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hole which he was now digging was by far the 
deepest which he had ever attempted. At last he 
became perfectly fascinated, carried away by his 
pursuit, and actually had his dinner let down to 
him by a bucket. Well, he dug on late and early, 
when just as he was plunging in his spade with great 
energy for a new dig, he penetrated right through, 
and fell down, down to the centre of the earth. 

To his astonishment he landed upon the top 
of a coach which was passing at the time, and 
soon found himself perfectly at home, and began 
to enter into conversation with the passenger oppo- 
site to him, a very gentlemanly looking man en- 
veloped entirely in a black cloak. He soon found 
out that the country into which his lot had fallen 
was a very strange one. ‘Its peculiarities were 
thus stated by his gentlemanly fellow-passenger. 
“ Qurs, Sir,’ said he, “is called the country of 
Skitzland. All the Skitzlanders are born with all 
their limbs and features perfect; but when they 
arrive at a certain age, all their limbs and features 
which have not been used drop off, leaving only 
the bones behind. It is rather dark this evening, 
or you would have seen this more plainly. Look 
forward there at our coachman, he consists simply 
of a stomach and hands,: these being the only 
things he has ever used. Those two whom you 
see chatting together are brothers in misfortune . 
one is a clergyman, the other a lawyer; they have 
neither of them got any legs at all, though each of 
them possess a finely developed understanding ; 
and you cannot help remarking what a massive 
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jaw the lawyer has got. Yonder is Mr. , the 
celebrated millionaire, he is just raising his hat; 
you see he has lost all the top part of his head, 
indeed he has little of his head left, except the 
bump of acquisitiveness and the faculty of arith- 
metical calculation. ‘There are two ladies, mem- 
bers of the fashionable world, their case is very 
pitiable, they consist, of nothing whatever but a 
pair of eyes and a bundle of nerves. There are 
two members of the mercantile world, they are 
munching some sandwiches, you see, but it is 





merely for the sake of keeping up appearances; as 
I can assure you, from my own personal knowledge, 
that they have no digestive organs whatever. As 
for myself, I am a schoolmaster. I have been a 
hard student all my life, at school and at college, 
and moreover I have had a natural sympathy with 
my fellow-men, and so I am blessed with a brain 
and heart entire. But see here.” And he lifted up 
his cloak, and lo! underneath, a skeleton, save just 
here! See, here are the limbs I never used, and 
therefore they have deserted me. All the solace I 
now “have consists in teaching the young children 
to avoid a similar dgom. I sometimes show them 
what I have shown you. I labor hard to convince 
them that most assuredly the same misfortune will 
befall them which has happened to me and to all 
the grown-up inhabitants; but even then, I grieve 
to say,;-I cannot always succeed. Many believe 
that they will be lucky enough to escape, and some 
of the grown-up inhabitants pad themselves, and 
so cheat the- poor children into the belief that they 
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are all right, though all the elder ones know better. 
You will now perceive the reason why all the gen- 
tlemen you see wear such tight pantaloons, they 
pretend that it is fashionable, but in reality it is 
in order to prevent their false legs from tumbling 
out. Surely my case is miserable enough; my 
only hope consists in the idea of educating the 
rising generation to do better. No doubt it is easy 
to persuade them to do so in the country from 
which you come, but I assure you,” added he with 
a heartfelt sigh, “that it is sometimes very hard 
to do so here. Nearly all of us, then, have lost 
something of our bodies. Some have no head, 
some no legs, some no heart, and so on; the less a 
man has lost, the higher he ranks in the social 
scale; and our Aristocracy; the governing body, 
consists of the few individuals who have used 
all their faculties, and therefore now possess them 
all.” | 

At this moment a dreadful earthquake broke out, 
and an extempore volcano shot the gentleman who 
had listened to this interesting narration right up 
to the crust of the earth again, and by a strange 
and fortunate, chance shot him up into the very 
hole which he had been digging, and he dis- 
covered himself lying down at the bottom of the 
hole, feeling just as if he had awakened from a 
dream; and to his surprise, heard distinctly the 
voice of his wife crying out from the top, “ Come, 
come, dear, you’re very late, and supper is getting 
quite cold!” 

The name of the country of Skitzland translated 
Q* 
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into the vulgar tongue is the planet earth, and 
America is one of the portions thereof. If we were 
to look round in a circuit of a hundred miles, how 
many of the Skitzland aristocracy should we find, 
think you? What a dropping off of limbs and 
features there would be, if the letter of the law of 
Skitzland were carried out! But it is absolutely 
cettain that this is in effect the law of nature, 
which does not act, it is true, all in a moment; but 
which slowly and truly tends to this. The Hindoo 
ties up an arm, for years together, as a penance, 
thinking thereby he does Brahma service; the limb 
with fatal sureness withers away, and rots. The 
prisoner in solitary confinement bas his mind and 
faculties bound, fettered and tied, and by a law as 
fixed as that which keeps the stars in their places, 
the said prisoner’s mind grows weaker, feebler, less 
sane, day by day. School children are confined 
six long hours in a close school-room, sitting in one 
unvarying posture, their lungs breathing corrupted 
air, no single limb moving as it ought to move, 
not the faintest shadow of attention being paid to 
heart, lungs, digestive organs, legs or arms, all these 
being bound down, and tied as it wege; and so, by 
the stern edict of heaven, which, when man was 
placed upon earth, decreed that the faculties un- 
used should weaken and fail, we see around us 
thousands of unhealthy children whose brains are 
developed at the expense of their bodies; the ulti- 
mate consequence of which will be, deterioration 
of brain as well as body. 

What is the remedy for all this? I have before 
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stated that in large crowded cities, gymnastic train- 
ing, systematically pursued as a study, is the only 
thing which seems possible to be done, and most 
assuredly will be beneficial wherever it is intro- 
duced. But there is a different method of physical 
education, which can be pursued either exclusively, 
or in association with gymnastics, which can be 
followed up either in the country, or in towns, 
where playgrounds can be obtained. This is, the 
method which I have invariably pursued myself, 
namely, the systematic pursuit of health and 
strength by all manner of manly sports and games. 
I myself learnt to play and love these games at 
school and at college. I have given them now 
nearly four years’ trial in my school, and every day 
convinces me more and more of their beneficial 
results. _ 

I cannot tell how much physical weakness, 
how much moral evil we have batted, and bowled, 
and shinnied away from our door; but I do know 
that we have batted and bowled away indolence 
and listlessness, and doing nothing, which I believe 
is the Devil’s greatest engine; and I also know 
that the enthusiasm of the boys in these games 
never dies out, their enjoyment never flags, for 
these games supply the want of the boys’ natures, 
and keep their thoughts from straying to forbidden 
ground. 

Now these games are the very thing which that 
portiongof mankind called the sporting world, 
have always loved and cherished. ‘They have in- 
fused the love of these games into the very bones 
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of Englishmen, and who knows how much good 
England owes to them! Let us then overlook for 
a while the religious world, the commercial world, 
the literary world, for they do not contain what we 
seek now, and let us look at this poor sister world, a 
world which seldom finds itself in such good com- 
pany. : 

Each of these worlds has its work; the one we 
now have to do with, the sporting world, is a 
world probably as much decried, and with as much 
reason, as any. But see how pertinaciously this 
world will persist in coming up to the surface 
wherever a community of men may be. See how 
rigorously the Puritans tried to put down, or rather 
squeeze this heinous tendency out of Human Na- 
ture! But they did not succeed, though goodness 
knows, they tried hard enough. Yet it has come 
up again, and lo! it is now as vigorous as ever. 
Friends! I am finding fault with the Puritans in 
the very midst of their descendants. But what 
greater compliment could I pay these old Puritans 
than this? for their greatest glory is, that they left 
to their descendants the precious legacy of free 
thought! and so deeply imbedded is this in the 
very bones of the race, that they will gladly hear a 
stranger criticize and even condemn, a portion of 
the Puritan mind: knowing full well, that the 
fabric which they builded on the shores of this 
Continent is sufficient to bear witness to the real 
manhood that was in them. But what gyas the 
reason of their failure? Simply they were trying 
to drive out Nature with a pitchfork, and she of 
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course will perpetually keep coming back. So we 
say of this world, the sporting world, so liable to 
abuse, and so unsparingly abused, what is true of 
all the worlds, and that is, that it would be well 
for mankind, if they were to bestow a little thought 
upon the demands of this, as well as of the other 
worlds; and not be content to ignore wholly a 
thing the value of which they do not undestand ;— 
how the sporting world has witnessed, does wit- 
ness, and will forever witness, for a fact in Human 
Nature, which no amount of pressure will ever 
- squeeze out of Human Nature, and that is, the 
necessity which human beings feel for amusement, 
and for open air exercise, not exercise merely, but 
hearty, joyous, blood-stirring exercise, with a good 
amount of pleasant emulation in it. 

This, then, is what cricket and boating, battle- 
dore and archery, shinney and skating, fishing, hunt- 
ing, shooting, and baseball mean, namely, that 
there is a joyous spontaneity in human beings; and 
thus Nature, by means of the sporting world, by 
means of a great number of very imperfect, undig- 
nified, and sometimes quite disreputable mouth- 
pieces, is perpetually striving to say something 
deserving of far nobler and clearer utterance; some- 
thing which statesmen, lawgivers, preachers, and 
educators would do well to lay to heart. My 
children, she would say, are not intended to be 
made working machines; they have capacities for 
joy, for spontaneous action, for doing some pleasant 
_ thing for the mere sake of doing it, without any 
regard to gain or profit, whether it be of money or 
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anything else; and by obeying my dictates, they 
will find riches which they never sought for, will 
obtain gifts they never asked. 

Why, a fast young man at an English Univer- 
sity too often learns no good thing there, except to 
play a capital game at cricket, have a good seat 
upon a horse, pull an oar till he drops, and to have 
a general belief in the omnipotence of pluck! And 
I can tell you that is no bad education too, as far 
as it goes. I am perfectly well aware that fast 
young men too often learn other and worse things 
than these, learn to drink, and swear, and debauch, 
and to spend as fast as possible in riotous living 
the manhood and strength which God has given 
them. But this I know and publicly declare, that 
it is this love of manly sports which keeps the fast 
young men of England from utter corruption and 
decay. Such men, renowned in their school and 
college days as good cricketers, oarsmen or riders, 
were the men that made Alma, Inkermann, and 
Balaklava possible ; who have just done battle at 
fearful odds on the burning plains of India, on 
behalf of helpless women and slaughtered babies; 
and those whom their strong right arm could not 
save, it was able to avenge! The iron endurance 
which they had gained in many a bloodless contest, 
stood them in good stead there, when all their 
manhood was needed, if ever it was; and over 
those that nobly died there, methinks that I can 
see the Genius of England weep bitter tears, and 
thus speak with deep self-reproach:—“ Ah! sons 
of mine! loved and early lost! ye whom I could 
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not teach, whom no one in all my broad lands 
could teach, how to unite the virtuous, wise and 
holy soul, together with the soul joyous and free! 
Alas! for me, that ye had to die, before I 
could know how noble ye were! that your cold 
bodies, fallen on the field, wounds all in front, 
and none behind, would be so many poor dumb 
mouths to tell me of the untold wealth which I 
have in my children, those very ones who too often 
are nought but shame and grief to me!” Dear, 
noble old England! if God will teach her this 
wisdom, her old heart will beat on bravely for a 
thousand years to come. 

The preponderance of the animal, the bodily 
element, produces fast young men; and fast young 
men, and boys tending to ‘become such, are the 
problem of society, the terror of the peace-loving, 
money-making world, and the scandal of the 
Educator, as he himself feels well enough his own 
impotence in dealing with them. 

I have seen many an Educator who has felt that 
he ought to get at these young rebellious forces, 
but who does not know the way, and despairingly 
wonders why he cannot do so. Friend! I would 
say, no man can influence another, unless he has 
something akin to him. What do you think gives 
these blacklegs, men of not a tithe of your force 
and talent, such power over them? Why, it is com- 
munity of nature, interests in common. But what 
interests have you in common with a fast young 
man? You know nothing that he knows, you 
admire nothing that he admires; and until you do 
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really get a community of interest with him, you 
will be wide asunder as the poles, and the fast 
young man will remain, as he has hitherto remained, 
the one disgtaceful problem which modern educa- 
tion cannot solve. 

If an educator or college tutor wishes to influence 
this class of his scholars, or if a clergyman wishes 
to gain the souls of this part of his congregation, 
the one most difficult to deal with, let him join 
with them in some manly game, and let him as- 
suredly know that whatever true manhood he has 
will stand him in good stead, and nothing else: 
nothing but real vital religion, real nobleness of 
character will be of any use in the cricket-field or 
the row-boat; and this will hold its own here as 
well as elsewhere. | 

Once, then, establish a community of interest on 
any one subject with young men, and you open to 
yourself a door, by which all good may enter. 
Nature, dear friends, makes nothing in vain, and it 
is of such infinite importance that strength of limb, 
readiness of eye and hand, physical vigor in short, 
should be transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, that she keeps producing fast young men, in 
spite of the thousand excesses which they commit, 
and will do so, until the ablest and wisest human 
minds take the matter in hand, and see to it that 
this part of Human Nature has its proper and legiti- 
mate food, guided by mind, thought, and rever- 
ence, instead of being allowed to run riot in all 
manner of wantonness. 

The sporting world, then, with its manly games 
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and manly sports, gives us the means which are 
needed by the community at large for physical 
education ; and the future educators of the country 
must be taught to love these manly games at school 
and at college, and then they will be able to dissemi- 
nate them; whereas, at present, educators in this 
country are almost entirely ignorant of any manly 
games whatever. “ But are not these games very 
dangerous,” asks a careful mamma; “don’t you 
find that boys get hurt very much by them? I 
have heard of some one who got his teeth knocked 
down his throat by them. Somebody else got his 
head hurt at shinney and so that was put a stop to, I 
believe, at Mr. ’s school.” Such mammas, 
doubtless, put into the hands of their children some 
good little book, with a narration of this sort. Little 
Johnny was told by his. mamma not to climb trees. 
He was a good boy, and generally obedient. But 
one day he was in the garden of one of his school- 
fellows, who asked him to climb a cherry tree; he 
forgot his mother’s command, and went up, but after 
he had climbed nearly to the top his foot slipped, 
and down -he tumbled through the branches on to 
the ground. He cried very much, and could not 
move, so they had to put him upon a shutter and 
carry him home. The doctor found that his leg 
was broken; the pain was dreadful when he had 
it set, &c. &c.; the drama ending by Johnny throw- 
ing his arms round his mother’s neck, and declaring 
that if he ever got well, he would never disobey 
his dear, dear mother any more! 

The good people who write these edifying stories 
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never seem to think whether it was wise for mamma 
to forbid Johnny to climb a tree. Monkeys are 
never forbidden to do so, and I seldom hear any- 
thing of their falling off. Poor people’s children 
climb trees, and there does not seem to be an 
extraordinary increase of juvenile mortality on this 
account. What should you say if some hard- 
hearted person, myself for instance, were to say to 
the dear mother of little Johnny, “Dear Madam, 
you yourself, I grieve to say, were the cause of 
Johnny’s accident; you have habitually prevented 
him from doing anything which would quicken his 
perceptions and strengthen his limbs. He must 
not soil his pinafore, he must not get his hands 
dirty, and above all he must not play at any games 
which make his hair untidy, or tear his clothes 
In fact, you have forbidden him to do precisely 
those things which Nature prompted him to do. 
He has generally been very obedient, you say, and 
therefore his bodily powers have become weaker 
instead of stronger. Well, the temptation came, 
the unused and untrustworthy limbs were sum- 
moned to act, his consciousness of doing wrong 
enfeebled him still further, and made them still more 
nervous. He went up the tree, and the natural. 
consequence was, that he fell.” 

This, in substance, is the answer to all questions 
of this class. I have played at cricket or shinney, 
or boated, since I was nine years old. During the 
last three years and a half, I have played at one or 
the other almost every day. I have played at 
shinney, or hockey, as we call it, all through the 
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winter, through snow a foot deep, and when the 
thermometer was below zero; I have played at 
cricket in summer with the thermometer at 90, 
and I have never yet seen one serious accident. 
The fact is, that I have a theory that Nature loves 
young men and boys, and love to aid them in their 
sports. She sends her ice and snow to educate 
them and make them hardy, while wWe are sitting 
by the stove and abusing the weather. She won’t 
let them be hurt half as much by a blow or a fall, 
as older people who do not love her half as well. 
She breaks the young one’s fall, and herself puts 
the plaster on his little fingers. She is delighted 
at every conquest that these young children of hers 
make over herself, just like some big boxer she 
stands, who is teaching his boy to box. He feints 
and threatens and looks big, but who so pleased as 
he when the young one gets in his one two! 

Again, the danger. is little or nothing to the 
daring and courageous. The fellow that isn’t 
afraid of the ball, is scarcely ever hurt. He defends 
himself with eye and hand. The coward is the 
one most likely to get hurt. I think that there is 
just enough risk in these games to engender a 
manly contempt for pain, and a bold handling of 
a danger. If the cricket ball were a soft affair, it 
would be a game for babies not boys. 

Let us then take a hint from the sporting world, 
and turn to the use of the many that which has 
formed the only redeeming feature of a few. The 
good that these manly games do, should not be 
confined to a small class, but should be diffused 
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among the whole community, for the sporting 
world has something to say to all of us. It rouses 
the scholar from his desk, shakes him, and tells him 
that much study is a weariness to the flesh, and 
that the fields are alive with song. Out then he 
must come, and leave his musty books. 

It comes to the business man in the crowded 
city, and babbles of green fields, nudges Mr. Spar- 
rowgrass with its elbow, and tells him to take 
Mrs. 8S. and the children into the country. 

It comes to Mr. Fezziwig at Christmas time, 
and tells him to, let the young men in his shop 
have a jolly time of it, put by their work, listen to 
the fiddle, and join the dance. 

Ay, and the dream of those half-forgotten days 
comes over Scrooge, the miserly, miserable Scrooge, 
and wakes up something like a soul in him. 

It comes to Colonel Newcome, and bids him go 
to Charter House School, and take his boy out for 
a holiday. 

This same spirit came to the ancient Greek in 
drama, dance and game, and with him was set to 
music, and consecrated to the gods, to Apollo the 
ever young, to Pallas the wise, to Bacchus the 
joy-giver. 

It came to the stern old Roman with his Satur- 
nalia, when for once in all the year the slave and 
the plebeian might speak their minds without 
fear. 

It came to the dark-eyed Hebrew with his feasts 
of tabernacles, his feast of the harvest and the 
vintage, and- over his joyance a sacred shadow 
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rested, as of One who was over these things, who 
both made and consecrated the joy. 

Spirit of joy! Wide as the world! Offspring of 
heaven! That descendest with airs redolent of thy 
native home, and comest to give to the toil-worn 
brickmakers of the earth a little rest! Forgive us, 
foolish dwellers in the clay, if ofttimes we take thy 
festal garlands, and drag them in the mire! drunk 
with the wine of thy pleasures, we turn thy gifts 
to ashes and to mourning. Come thou, neverthe- 
less! and stay not, turn not away for our folly, 
come with thy love-light, and smile-light, and 
make the whole earth green with thy summer of 
delight. 

It were a theme worthy of the place and time, if 
we could sketch out the progress of mankind; to 
show how God laid the foundations of the human 
race in the barbaric ages, strong, savage human 
bodies being the stones thereof; how in due order, 
order as sure and stately as that of the geologic 
eras, arose the Roman and the Greek, the types of 
full developed body and mind together: how in the 
fulness of time Christianity revealed the mighty 
powers of heart, conscience and soul, which before 
were lying dormant in the human race; so that 
now at last upon us has fallen the task of developing 
the whole of man,— body, mind, heart, conscience 
and soul. 

But my time, if not your patience, fails me; so 
I leave it as a hint for future thought, and will in 
conclusion utter a few words of courage and hope 


for mankind, which each event of to-day seems to 
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strengthen and enlarge. Yes, it is no longer fitting, 
that for the future we should have few hopers and 
many fearers. Nay, rather let us all join hands to- 
day, and form a great Electric Cable of Hope, that 
shall stretch from sea to sea, from shore to shore. 

For it is certain, then, that the planet upon which 
God has placed us, is absolutely well fitted for the 
development of the human race. The more Sci- 
ence investigates, the more wonderful seems the 
adaptation of Human Nature to the world in which 
it is placed. ‘I'he more refined a man becomes, the 
more delicate his insight into Nature, the more 
satisfied, the more overjoyed is he with her exhaust- 
less charms. It is only our sin, our folly, our igno- 
rance, which perpetually befools us, and robs us 
of our inheritance. 

When the great coming race, prophesied of so 
long, shall at last inhabit the earth, they shall see 
no more glorious stars, no bluer atmosphere, than 
we do to-day; the moon shall pour forth no more 
silver from her bounteous horn; the sun shall lavish 
his golden rays no more freely, than he does to-day. 
But yet the whole world shall be unimaginably 
brighter and more beautiful to that crowning race. 
And why? Because their natures shall be in tune 
with the outward universe; their eyes and ears, 
and all their senses, shall be unimaginably more 
acute than ours; their bodies shall be perpetual 
sources of joy to them, and their souls shall be 
awake to knowledge, truth and love. 

If our eyes were endowed with magnifying 
powers equal to that of some colossal telescope, 
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how would the dome of heaven expand into in- 
conceivable dimensions, the stars would be seen 
to be scattered along the sky like the sands upon 
the sea-shore. Each bright particular star would be 
magnified a thousand times, seeming vastly larger, 
and yet vastly more distant. The whole concave 
of heaven then would appear a thousand times 
larger than it does to our eyes, that is, it would 
appear a thousand times over more like its real 
size, though even then, eyes thus grandly gifted 
would fall immeasurably short of the reality of the 
universe which lies in the bosom of God! Now 
that great race of the future shall have their nature 
so in tune with things, and their spiritual concep- 
tions so enlarged, that the great world shall be 
realized in its vastness, so-much more vividly than 
we can conceive of it, that it shall be as if their 
material eye were exalted to the power of Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. 

Put together the fragments of men that we have 
amongst us to-day, — the physical joy in existence 
of the western hunter, the intellectual keenness of 
the man of science, the love of Nature of the artist 
or poet, the love for each little bird and insect of the 
naturalist, the justice of a Washington, the love for 
God and man of a Florence Nightingale, and then 
we gain some glimpses of the men of the future 
whom God has willed shall possess the planet at 
last. or assuredly the race is safe, though nations 
or individuals may fail and perish. Safe, because 
God has not built the planet in vain; safe, because - 
his long patience shall have its full satisfaction at 
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the last. How shall these things be? God will 
give this blessing to human labor directed by truth 
and love. 

From partial and one-sided cultivation of Human 
Nature, partial and one-sided results can alone 
ensue. ‘'he commencement of this glorious era 
will date from the first complete education of all 
the manifold nature of man. The grand work once 
inaugurated, by the wondrous law of hereditary 
descent, natures completer and nobler on all sides 
will be the heritage of the next generation, by virtue 
of their birth, and so on in stately progression each 
generation shall expand and transmit a larger 
power to the generation that succeeds it; and at last 
the grand universe of matter shall put the world of 
man to shame no longer, but man with God’s 
image shining through him, shall be seen to be 
worthy of the glorious nature in whose bosom he 
dwells. 

See to it then, Educators! that young Human 
Nature has its due. See to it that conscience and 
the soul have their rightful supremacy, that intellect 
and sweet human affection walk hand inhand. And 
lastly, see to it, Educators! that these young bodies 
have their due. Learn for yourselves numberless 
manly sports and games, and resolutely continue 
to teach them and practise them yourselves in the 
midst of your scholars. Love open air and exer- 
cise yourselves first; this love will be contagious, 
and will communicate itself to those around you. 
No atom of true dignity will be lost, and a priceless 
fund of good humor will be gained for yourself, and 
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a mutual good feeling will be established forever 
between you and your scholars. Do this, and we 
shall no longer hear of schoolmasters becoming old 
men before they are forty; but the schoolmaster 
will be known as the youngest looking, healthiest 
and happiest man in the district. 

Upon us, my friends, more than upon any other 
class of men, this great, this lamentably neglected 
duty devolves. We are to see to it that young 
limbs and lungs have their rights; we must make 
men understand that it will be a sin against God, 
if they do not have their rights; a sin, whose pun- 
ishment is as certain as the law of gravitation. 
And more, it must be our task to make men under- 
stand the inevitable blessing which is sure to 
descend upon the keeping of God’s commandments 
written upon the body. 

Schoolmaster in country village! whose two dol- 
lars per diem are begrudged and shaved down by 
some committee of boobies! whose lot, may-be, is 
additionally blessed by the privilege of boarding 
out among the exceedingly willing inhabitants of 
the district! upon thee no foolish word of pity 
shall fall from lips of mine! Thee no wise man 
will pity, but rather bid thee be of good cheer and 
play the man! Witness thou, in thy little corner 
of the great world, for all Human Nature. See 
thou that each part has its due, in the little flock 
of which thou art shepherd. Be faithful to thy 
sacred trust, and eyes yet unborn shall shine with 
the truth-light which thou didst first impart. Yea, 
generations shall rise up and call thee blessed! 
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By thee the young nerves, and limbs, and brain 
shall be loved, and pitied, and understood. Thou, 
like another Greatheart, shalt shield them from 
ignorance and wrong. ‘To thee no word of man 
can matter much. Whether thou be praised or 
despised of men, is to thee a small thing; for in 
the calm eventide, when the day’s work is over 
thou hast ears to listen to the Master’s voice, say- 
ing to his servant, Well done! 

















LECTURE II. 


MODERN NOTIONS OF A PRACTICAL EDUCA- 
TION. 


BY JOHN FOSTER, 


OF UNION COLLEGE, N. Y. 


Tue attention of every intelligent observer must 
have been often drawn towards two very different 
characters. True, the distinction between them 
may not have been always obvious. Nipped 
by untimely frost, swept over by some rude hand, 
or preyed upon by some “worm i’ the bud,” the 
flower may have never fully unfolded its broad 
leaves to the sun; and yet careful interior search 
may disclose so many petals and stamens as shall 
serve to determine, if not its species, at least its 
genus or its order. Of course, we shall obtain the 
clearest nofions of the two characters in question 
from an examination of the traits found in the most 
perfect specimens. 

Like the emigrant voyager, when receding from 
his home, the one, regardless of the objects around 
and before, turns back to the past, to that quarter 
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where “the centuries behind him like a fruitful 
land repose,’ and as in the distance the dim 
outlines of that land grow fainter and fainter, im- 
agination over-riding the memory, peoples it with 
unreal forms of beauty and of grandeur to which 
his yearning heart ever after clings with exclusive 
and increasing love; the other delighted “ clings 
to all the present,” and enraptured with the creations ~ 
of an equally active imagination, 
‘* dips into the future far as human eye can see, 

Sees the vision of the world and all the wonder that shall be.’’ 
Each would willingly evoke the ghost of his great- 
great-grandfather, or even of a greater than he, 
but with motives widely different. ‘The one, turn- 
ing reverently to the shadowy form, would, in the 
attitude of a humble and attentive scholar, crave 
instruction in the deep wisdom of the days of old, 
matchless wisdom now lost, unacknowledged, or 
disregarded. The other approaches the venerable 
shade with an air indicative of no very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the fifth command of the decalogue, 
a piece of knowledge, by the way, not over-common 
in our day, and with a face, after one glance at 
which, the most cautious company could not hesi- 
tate a single moment for a very small premium to 
insure its owner against all jeopardy from any dis- 
ease akin to self-distrust. He boisterdusly taunts 
the old gentleman with rude comparisons between 
sloops and steamboats, wagons and railroad cars, 
stage-coaches, and telegraphs, and concludes with, — 
“Don’t you wish you had been a ghost a hundred 
years ago,and a man now ?” ‘The one would.prefer 
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an old cent to a new eagle; the other a new cent to 
an old eagle, —the age in the one case, and the 
newness in the other, being respectively estimated 
at just nine dollars and ninety-nine cents, and the 
actual value in neither case entering at all into the 
account. In a word, the command issued habitually 
and most heartily by the one is, — “ Forward, 
march!” by the other, “As you were.” 

These contradictory commands of the progres- 
sive and of the conservative, are addressed to the 
world of mind, and afford a beautiful exemplifica- 
tion of that remarkable system of checks and 
balances which prevails everywhere throughout 
both the moral and physical creation. What 
heart is long so filled with sorrow that joy can 
find no entrance? ‘To the attraction which, acting 
alone, would precipitate the planet upon the 
fervid surface of the sun, there is ever opposed 
another force, which, ruling unchecked, would? just 
as inevitably banish its victim to the frigid wilds of 
space. So, too, that tribe of living beings which 
shows a disposition to monopolize the execution of 
the original command to “increase and multiply, and 
replenish the earth,” soon finds another tribe ready 
at once to gratify its fleshly appetite, and to vindicate 
its claim to a due share in the fulfilment of that 
command. Does not the case before us furnish an 
equally striking example? With no motive power, 
every nation would become another China; each 
successive generation only another “thousand” 
struck off from the same stereotype plates, the later 


impressions differing from the earlier chiefly in a 
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gradually diminishing sharpness of moral and of 
intellectual outline. Subject to this condition of 
inertia, father and son, with slight variations, would 
think the same thoughts, do the same deeds, wear, 
if not the same clothes, at least of the same pattern 
and but for some little difficulty in regard to dates, 
the same grave stone might serve to record their 
life and their virtues. 

Now it is upon this state of repose that the full- 
blooded conservative concentrates all his sympathy, 
and the chief pre-requisite to the bestowment of 
that sympathy is a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, * Repose, how o/d?” and not at all to the ques- 
tion, “Repose in or upon what?” It is this same state 
of repose which rouses the bitterest ire of the rampant 
progressive. As a panacea for all the ills of society, 
his reiterated prescription is, “ Motion, motion, mo- 
tion,” — not, “Be sure you are right and then go 
ahead,” but go ahead at all hazards; motion, though 
it may be a march up the hill, to be succeeded by an 
equally aimless march down again; motion though 
it may be from the frying-pan into the fire. His rul- 
ing maxim is, “ Whatever ts is wrong,” and whether 
or not any feasible substitute can be presented or is 
needed, on this point at least he is perfectly clear, 
that ezisling customs and institutions should be 
forthwith demolished. Accordingly, had he been 
present at a meeting said to have been once held 
by some natives of the Emerald Isle, to take into 
consideration the state of the county jail, he would 
probably have denounced as useless all but the 
first of the three comprehensive resolutions which 
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embodied the patriotic and enterprising views of 
that meeting. Resolved, That the jail is unsuitable 
for the comfortable accommodation of the rascals 
that just deserve no accommodations at all, and 
that it be taken downimmediately. Resolved, That 
the materials of the old jail be employed in the 
construction of the new one. Resolved, That the 
prisoners continue to be confined in the old jail till 
the new one is completed. 

Now the highest good of society seems to te- 
quire the presence in it of both these characters, 
and, what is a matter of the greatest moment, in the 
proper proportions. In the absence of the one, we 
should have utter stagnation; and without the 
other, only violent effervescence and froth. The 
progressive is an engine, which, if alone, upon any 
sudden rise of steam, makes lathes and spindles 
hum again; the conservative is the ponderous fly- 
wheel, which, while moderating the speed, treasures 
up the motion in excess only to render it back in 
time of need. Whether in any given case the fly- 
wheel be too heavy, and thusreduce the speed below 
the most economical working point, may be deter- 
mined either by a previous estimate, or by an after 
observation of the work done, of the useful effect. 

It was to be expected that the domain of edu- 
cation would become the battle-field of this con- 
flict, raging as it does, around almost every public 
and social interest. Usually, the assault, if made 
at all, is made upon the whole or nearly the whole 
existing system of education. What might, per- 
haps, be found weaker points, the skill and effi- 
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ciency of those employed in administering the 
system are for the most part graciously spared, 
except that these antiquated gentlemen are honored 
and waked up by an occasional bomb, charged 
with a variety of dangerous combustibles in the 
shape of gentle hints about desperate clinging to 
old notions, and bat eyes that cannot or will not 
open to the new and brilliant light which irradiates 
that favored region from which the missile came. 
More commonly, however, the dissatisfaction with 
the present system manifests itself by an inarticu- 
late murmur, a sort of continuous low growl, such 
as you may hear from a thorough-bred mastiff, show- 
ing that his gentle bosom is agitated with conflict- 
ing doubts, whether that slight noise was the foot-fall 
ef some intrusive man or brute, or only the rustle 
of a leaf,—a grow] indicating, and, indeed, intended 
to indicate no very decided conviction, that a 
trespass has been actually committed, but rather 
that should a case calling for canine intervention 
chance to occur, a dog anxious to distinguish him- 
self, and every way adequate to the emergency, 
would not fail to appear. Sometimes, indeed, the 
growl does break into a well pronounced bark, real 
thunder, and the demonstrations finally become so 
definitive, that we are able to conjecture, at least, 
upon what points the assault is about to fall. 
These points, where the present system of educa- 
tion has been regarded as fairly assailable, may be 
mainly grouped under three heads. | 


J. All classes of minds, it is said, are subjected 
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to the same training; the taste of the pupil is not 
consulted, his genius is cramped, is even annihilat- 
ed, or maimed for life. Then you may expect a thrill- 
ing picture of the trials endured by the victim of 
the system. He must the live-long day, aye, and 
night too, drudge and toil, and lacerate his delicate 
fingers in grubbing up cragged Greek roots, while 
he would be abroad holding free communion with 
Nature herself. He must rack his tender brain till 
the intellectual perspiration trickles in very rivulets 
down his wan cheeks, and all because the answer 
to a knotty problem, or the Q. E. D. of a theorem, 
is somewhat coy, while his element would be deep 
research into the mysterious mechanism and work- 
ings of mind. In short, he must tamely con over 
the thoughts and words of Demosthenes and Cic- 
ero, while he would be himself penning “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,’ — thoughts 
which their author alone could believe likely to. 
breathe more than once, and words which any judi- 
cious critic would be sure to decide ought to burn. 
But although the objection may, it will be perceived, 
be made the theme of a very effective Elegiac, en- 
titled, perhaps, “ The Martyrdom of Genius,” there 
are one or two considerations to which allusion 
may not be amiss, inasmuch as they commonly fail 
to attract the attention of the poets making this the 
subject of their song. 

In most instances, at that particular period when 
his hard lot becomes the object of so much sym- 
pathy, the youth has formed no very decided opin- 
ion as to what his taste, or, if you please, the bent 
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of his genius is; or if he have, the chances are very 
many that the opinion will yet prove to be a wholly 
mistaken one. Many will be able to recall analogous 
facts, falling, it may be within the boundaries of 
personal knowledge in relation to the physical sense, 
of taste. A number of years ago, a worthy old 
Scotch gentleman whom I very well knew, was con- 
fined to his house by a chronic illness. His appe- 
tite being rather dull, a young physician, boarding 
in the family, proposed to visit a neighboring stream 
and try his luck at hooking a mess of bull-heads. 
The old gentleman shrunk back with horror. “ Bull- 
poots!—the vile, horned things! I would sooner 
eat a frog! Hoot, man, naething o’ fish kind can 
compare wi’ a troot!” The piscatory efforts of that 
afternoon, resulted, however, in the capture of no 
trout, but of several bull-heads. These were taken 
home, the heads and remaining horns carefully 
amputated, and a smoking and savory dish ap- 
peared upon the breakfast table the following 
morning. The doctor deposited a fish upon the 
plate of the invalid, with a very grave, but at the 
same time, very cordial invitation to try one of his 
trouts. The old gentleman eyed the carcass very 
suspiciously, cautiously turned it over with his 
knife, and finally detaching a portion, carried it to 
his, lips, — It’s a troot,—aye, ivs a troot,— nae 
doot, nae doot, it’s a troot! — and the last shade of 
doubt; and the first instalment of bull head van- 
ished together. In like manner there is often an 
impression, very strong, and yet purely imaginary, 
of dislike or of special inaptitude for some particu- 
lar study or class of studies. 
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The opposite case is, perhaps, quite as common. 
How often has an icy coldness seemed to gather 
around a young man’s heart, as in spite of the 
assurances of partial or of unskilful friends, the con- 
viction has gradually forced itself or has been forced 
upon him, that after all, he may not have been born 
the greatest orator or poet in the world. Now, does 
not the value of a course of studies, so arranged 
as to act upon and test all the mental powers, be- 
come here perfectly apparent? Why do we spend 
thousands of dollars to secure thorough geological 
surveys of the different states? Atleast one reason 
is, that tens of thousands may not. be spent in dig- 
ging for lead or coal, where none is to be found; or 
that the labor and capital employed in a mine 
where the receipts scarcely equal the expenditures, 
may be transferred to another, and perhaps neigh- 
boring locality, unknown before, where toil shall 
meet a rich reward. Is it less necessary that the 
mind should be thus carefully surveyed, that its 
owner, at least, should be made acquainted with all 
its riches, and with all its poverty ? 

But, again, suppose that in a given case it can 
be ascertained that the taste or aptitude is confined 
to a particular study or class of studies; will a wise 
regard to his intellectual interests prompt one to 
pursue that study, or that class of studies, to the 
exclusion of all others? If any educational prin- 
ciple may be regarded as settled, it is that particular 
studies are adapted to develop and cultivate par- 
ticular mental faculties ; one, the memory ; another, 
the imagination; and so on. Such was the opinion 
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of Bacon. “ Histories,” says he, “make men wise, 
poets witty, the mathematics subtle, natural philoso- 
phy deep, moral, grave, logic and rhetoric able to 
contend, — Nay, there is no impediment in the wit 
which may not be wrought out by fitting studies.” 
Hence, the real question is, shall one of these 
faculties receive exclusive attention, and at the 
expense of all the rest? When the skilful garden- 
er proposes to form a handsome tree, he does not 
train any single branch to an inordinate length, 
leaving the others mere dwarfs. The man with a 
very large head and a very small body, or the re- 
verse ; or, With a very long nose, or a very long chin, 
or very long ears, is not usually set down for a very 
great beauty. Such, at least, is unquestionably 
the popular judgment, however the proprietor of 
large investments in the quarters indicated may 
feel disposed to doubt its strict accordance with 
sound principles of taste. Now as with the physi- 
cal, so is it with the intellectual nature of man. In 
the finished scholar, just as in the finished gentle- 
man, you will find no marked depressions, nor any 
one point towering high above all others, the object of 
a wonder, which may next be seen gaping quite as 
admiringly around a calf with two heads. You can 
scarcely tell what the charm is, or where it is. You 
expect to see something gigantic, something over- 
whelming, as you approach the renowned temple 
which has been called into existence by the creative 
genius of the master architect; but such is the nice 
adjustment of the parts, such the perfect symmetry 
of the whole, that you begin to entertain serious 
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doubts whether that great door was after all really 
intended for the comfortable ingress of a man six 
feet high, and well-proportioned. No, it is not the 
highest office of judicious training, of truly liberal 
culture, to restrict its favors to any single mental 
faculty, to elevate that one to an absolute throne, 
before which all the others must cower and cringe, 
and live only in the sunshine of its royal smile; but 
rather to place them all in the position of the 
secretaries of our own government, each managing 
skilfully the affairs of his own department, and 
each competent, whenever occasion calls, to occupy 
with dignity the presidential chair. 


IJ. Another objection is, that under the present 
system, far too much time is spent, or rather 
squandered, in the study of mathematics, and of 
the ancient languages. It will be seen that if these 
are to be excluded, we at once blot out of the sys- 
tem more than one half of what has always been 
regarded as constituting a truly liberal education. 
Are we prepared to admit that these studies are 
worthless as respects the intellectual culture, worth- 
less as respects the knowledge which they furnish, 
or even that others superior in these points can be 
substituted for them ? 

In the science of geometry, for example, we com- 
mence with certain premises or axioms, which, to 
whatever origin we may refer the conviction, are 
universally acknowledged to be truths. Upon these 
premises is founded a train of rigorous reasoning, 
resulting in a conclusion, which, from its being ar- 
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rived at by yet other processes, and being made 
successfully the basis of other reasoning, is proved 
to be as certainly true as the premises themselves. 
Almost every imaginable dogma has, at some 
period, been made the object of violent assault; but 
seldom indeed has a champion been found valiant 
enough to gird himself for mortal combat with a 
proposition of Euclid. Now, is it not worth 
much to a human mind to have before it such a 
beau ideal of perfect demonstration, and to examine, 
not only, but to practice it? No, it may be said, 
just here lies the difficulty and the danger, because 
there is no room anywhere for doubt; and so when 
the mathematician, leaving his own science and his 
sure premises, comes to discuss subjects where 
premises can rise to nothing higher than proba- 
bility, he is apt to reject them altogether and be- 
come a sceptic; or, from having been accustomed 
without close inspection to regard his premises as 
certain, is ready to gulp down anything however 
preposterous, and thus expose himself to the oppo- 
site charge of credulity. Such consequences may 
have resulted from too exclusive a devotion to 
mathematical study, but who ever dreamed of such 
peril from the amount of mathematics included in 
any ordinary curriculum? Pascal was a very 
tolerable mathematician. If you fear he was 
sceptical, read his “Thoughts on the Christian Re- 
ligion” ; that he was over-credulous, was probably 
after the publication of his “ Provincial Letters,” 
about the last charge which the Jesuits thought of 
preferring against him. 
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But this is not all; the graceful Corinthian col- 
umn, while it gratifies and improves the taste, does 
far more,—supports a vast, incumbent pile. So 
large portions of the grand edifice of Physical 
Science rest directly upon the mathematics, have 
reached and maintained their present lofty posi- 
tion only in virtue of such support, and losing this, 
would inevitably sink down, a mass of ruins, splen- 
did, perhaps, but confused and comparatively worth- 
less. And while whole departments of science have 
been thus built up by mathematical aid, it is only 
by similar aid that a knowledge of them beyond 
the veriest rudiments can be acquired. Even if not 
absolutely necessary, it is better, when practicable, 
that a principle to be grafted into the mind should 
be, so to speak, set with the wax of mathematics; 
the union will be more intimate, and, though in 
time the wax may decay and fall out, it will 
leave the scion more fully incorporated with the 
stock. 

The languages of Greece, and of Rome,—can 
they be safely blotted from our system of educa- 
tion? The student, provided with the requisite 
apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, &c., sits down 
to a sentence of Greek, or of Latin. ~Now comes 
an examination of each word in its general and par- 
ticular significations; a close inspection of the sen- 
tence in its parts, and, as a whole; and, finally, the 
attempt to give vocally, or by the pen, an English 
expression to the same idea. Here, then, is a process 
involving a careful consideration of the nicest shades 
of meaning in several English words, and often a 
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complete reconstruction of the original sentence 
on account of the dissimilar laws by which the 
two languages are governed. If it be considered 
further what a number of the words in ourown 
language come to us from the Greek and Latin, 
and that it is with a word just as with a man, 
we scarcely feel that we really know him, till we 
have seen him at his home and around his own 
fireside, the truth becomes obvious that no other 
process can compare with that just referred to in 
its adaptation, at the same time to cultivate the 
reasoning powers, and to impart facility, taste and 
precision, in the use of the English language. 
Again, ancient history and mythology constitute 
an exhaustless source of apt illustration, and our 


English literature, especially the older portions of 
it, are throughout thickly strown with classical 
allusions. Strike out these allusions from the 


“ Paradise Lost,” for example, and Milton himself 
would scarcely recognize in the disjointed mass the 
features of his own immortalpoem. These treasures 
of knowledge, without which our own literature 
cannot be appreciated, the faithful, classical scholar, 
picks up, as it were, by the way, with moderate 
effort, and often almost unconsciously, just as the 
child gathers rich stores of knowledge, you can 
scarcely tell when, or where, or how, let him dwell 
only in a region where that knowledge abounds. 
But can we not replace the classical authors by 
translations of their writings? -In the most impor- 
tant respect, the mental discipline derived from the 
act of translating, these are evidently no substitutes 
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at all; in other respects, about as much as the 
plaster cast which you purchase from a travelling 
Italian,—chiefly with the benevolent intent of 
relieving the pressure upon his brain, — is a substi- 
tute for the original Apollo Belvidere; about as 
much as the sketch of a very indifferent reporter is 
a substitute for the manner, the tone, the spoken 
words of a great orator. 

May not the modern languages, then, serve as 
substitutes? The difference between the ancient 
and these is similar to that between the grand old 
Parthenon, or Colisseum, upon which the eye loves 
to rest, finding ever some new grace, and one of 
those structures, not uncommon in this land, of 
unlicensed building, which can boast little beauty 
beyond that of bare utility. These languages too 
nearly resemble our own to furnish the requisite 
basis for contrast. It is to be observed, also, that 
with a knowledge of the Latin the labor of ac- 
quiring the French, Italian, and Spanish is already 
half accomplished. Of all these the Latin is the 
mother, and as the proverb hath it, “ he who is once 
upon an agreeable footing with the mother, may fairly 
regard his prospects daughter-wards as every way 
encouraging.” No one, indeed, of the modern, can 
compare with the ancient languages as a means of 
mental discipline, and yet there are positive virtues 
to which they may justly lay claim. They are quite 
invaluable to many a young gentleman, — not to 
say young lady,—as an effective instrument for 
killing time,— not that the young gentleman is 


naturally ferocious, or of a disposition so very san- 
5 
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guinary ; it is purely a measure of self-defence, be- 
cause if he do not kill time, time will kill him. It 
was possibly with an eye chiefly to the case of 
young gentlemen finding themselves in a position 
so critical, that the honorable and humane Board of 
Regents of the Empire State, have so strongly 
recommended the introduction of the modern lan- 
guages among the regular and indispensable studies 
of the colleges under their supervision. 

Before leave is taken of the second objection, it 
may be remarked that the history of this discussion 
illustrates most strikingly the power of a single 
word when perseveringly and tragically enunciated. 
The cry “Dead, dead languages” has been reiterated 
till to many a youth about to enter classic land the 
very air has seemed to come loaded with sepulchral 
odors, and he has shrunk back affrighted from the 
ghastly forms and grinning skulls conjured up by 
one potent word. But are they dead? No, not 
twenty centuries ago. Never, never were they so 
much alive as now. Is the venerated author of the 
“ Farewell Address” dead? When,a few years 
ago, the great Hungarian Chief was preaching that 
remarkable crusade throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, one little sentence about “ en- 
tangling alliances” was enough to hush the rising 
tumult, and almost close the lips, which czars and 
emperors could not seal. Seventy years ago the 
Father of his country ruled three millions; now, 
seven-fold that number listen and obey. Equally 
true is it of Homer and of Plato, and of Cicero, 
that “ they being dead, yet speak.” 
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III. The third objection is, that the present sys- 
tem does not furnish a sufliciently direct prepara- 
tion for the active duties of life. Few standards 
are so imperfectly settled, as that of the amount 
of knowledge required for practical life. While 
attempting to discharge the duties of a common 
school teacher, I once received from a fond mother 
a message requesting that her daughter should 
not be required to study vulgar fractions; they 
were of no use, made her head ache, and there 
was, besides, an idea perhaps of the impropriety 
of a young lady’s acquiring any “ vulgar” accom- 
plishment. So, many a father has been quite un- 
able to perceive the utility of English grammar: 
“ There never was no such things when he wasa 
_boy, nor he never seen no need for it.” It has also 
not unfrequently been my lot to encounter young 
gentlemen, even well on in their teens, whose great- 
est disquietude seemed to be an apprehension that 
they might, by some mischance, come to know too 
much; a case not a little distressing to a sym- 
pathetic observer, because the panic is usually, by 
far, the most violent where there is the least ground 
for it. 

The modern idea of a thoroughly practical edu- 
cation seems to contemplate a course of studies all 
directed towards one and the same point, — the pro- 
fession or occupation which the pupil intends to 
pursue ; and the full realization of the idea would be, 
perhaps, best attained by the adoption of some such 
method as this. Suppose a boy has announced 
his intention to be a doctor, suitable text-hooks 
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having been prepared, in arithmetic he shall be 
exercised with such examples as —so many bones 
in the head, so many bones in the neck, and so 
many bones in the feet,— required the sum. In 
geography, name the countries and their capitals, 
from which the most powerful vegetable and min- 
eral emetics are obtained. For exercises in reading 
and parsing, some standard work on anatomy, of 
course made easy to the infant mind, might be re- 
commended. In this way, it will be perceived, 
that at a very tender age no inconsiderable amount 
of medical knowledge might be gathered, and with 
-proper care in carrying out the system by rigorous 
exclusion of all foreign matter, we may venture to 
predict with reasonable confidence, that the young 
M. D. would finally enter upon professional duty 
with a cranium harboring not a single idea except 
those pertaining immediately to his own chosen 
calling. The system admits of quite as easy appli- 
cation to the embryo farmer; his arithmetical and 
other exercises, would of course be redolent of 
butter and cheese, of feed and feeding, of poultry 
and swine. : 
Now is it not evident that such an education as 
this, even if it fall far short of the absurd extreme 
to which allusion has been made, is precisely 
adapted to the full extent of educational influence 
to produce men of one, and that a very small, idea ; 
men of the class you may find in an English manu- 
factory, who are profound in all the mysteries of 
pointing a pin, but know nothing about heading it. 
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Can any process be imagined better fitted to dis- 
qualify a man to live and act well: his part upon 
American soil ? 

In opposition, then, to all this, it has often seemed 
to me that there is a close analogy between the 
judicious culture of the mind and of a farm. Sup- 
pose it is intended to devote the farm to the growth 
of some particular kind of grain; the land is 
cleared, is fenced, is mellowed, is enriched, and, in 
a word, is subjected to precisely the same course of 
preparatory treatment as if it had no special destina- 
tion. If a portion of it be rocky, by proper attention 
it may be made available, at least, for the pasturage 
of sheep; and if another portion be swamp, it may 
be drained, and though still worthless for grain, will 
make the best of meadow. * Every good farmer 
will place before himself a standard of farming, a 
standard which it is the object of our agricultural 
societies and exhibitions to set as high as possible ; 
and to reach that standard will be his most am- 
bitious aim. Now does not all this hold equally 
true with respect to the cultivation of mind? It is 
surely of equal importance, that here every brush 
field should be cleared, every rock made to yield its 
quota of grass,every swamp drained, and the whole 
brought into a condition of the highest productive- 
ness; then, just as in the farm, the portion devoted 
to grass, contributes, nay, is essential, to the culti- 
vation of the grain growing portions so in the 
mind, one improved faculty wil] furnish aid to 
another, and the whole mind, not only, but even the 
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individual faculties, will be stronger, because no one 
of them has been left weak. 

But suppose the farmer wanting in the time or 
capital requisite for doing all that is desirable; shall 
he, therefore, do nothing? By no means; let him 
rather cultivate a part, and even that, if need be, 
imperfectly, but let him not then rest satisfied with 
his own attainments; above all, let him not set up 
his rude practice as the standard, and rail at those 
as mere “book farmers,’ who have been able to 
adopt and pursue a better system. So it is with the 
cultivation of mind; here, as elsewhere, necessity 
knows no law, and a partial, even defective culture, 
is usually preferable to no cultivation at all. But 
yet it should never be forgotten that there is a sys- 
tem ,which, if not in all cases, is at least, in general, 
better adapted than any other to secure full 
and symmetrical mental development. This sys- 
tem may not, cannot, comprise all the branches, 
a knowledge of which will often be desirable, and 
hence, for the acquisition of these special provisions, 
should be made. And here, since there is ever a ten- 
dency to undue extension of the regular course, 
it should not be forgotten that the capacity of the 
mind is limited, and that, like the stomach, it may 
receive more than it can well digest. True, it is 
said, that we moderns have great advantages; 
that we can begin where others have left off; that 
we can stand upon the shoulders of those who have 
gone before us, and thus see farther. It is true; 
but then it is also true, that some of those shoul- 
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ders are considerably elevated, and that it requires 
no mtan skill in vaulting, to plant one’s self upon 
the shoulders of such a man as Isaac Newton. 
And yet, however preposterous it may seem, do we 
not often meet with evidence of the existence of a 
general opinion not very clearly defined, — a vague 
jmpression, rather, — that with every additional mile 
of railroad, or of telegraph wire, that with the dis- 
covery of any new fact in science, or application of 
an old one, the capacity of the mind is enlarged? 
not of your mind or mine only, but of every mind, 
an impression, for example, that now, the Atlantic 
cable having been laid, the time required for the 
construction of a sermon or a lawyer’s brief will be 
essentially diminished; or that the time remaining 
constant, such sermons and.briefs will be vastly 
augmented in quantity, or improved in quality? By 
giving a physical application to the same prificiple, 
it might be inferred, that with every fresh acre of 
western land brought under the plough, not only 
has the choice of a food market been extended but 
the digestive organs of every man have received a 
positive increment of power and capacity. . It 
might not prove uninteresting to inquire, how 
many of modern crude educational reasonings and 
plans, are traceable to the prevalence of the im- 
pression here alluded to. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that few subjects 
more important can be presented for consideration. 
He who undertakes to arrange a system which is 
to determine the intellectual or moral character of 
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after generations, assumes no trifling responsibility ; 
and yet here, as elsewhere, those who are “least 
qualified to judge, are often most flippant and most 
dogmatical. Let the men of the present age see to 
it that they do not furnish an apt illustration of the 


old saying, “fools rash in where angels fear to 
tread.” 





LECTURE III. 
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BY T. W. VALENTINE, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In these days of educational publications, of 
lectures, addresses and essays, of conventions, 
associations and institutes, he who can present 
anything new in relation to the instruction of 
youth, must indeed be fortunate ;— not that the 
subject has been exhausted, or the whole field 
thoroughly explored, but because the advances of 
the last few years have been so rapid and general, 
that it is almost impossible to ascertain definitely 
what has already been sufficiently considered, and 
what points yet need attention. But leaving to 
other and more skilful hands the duty of striking 
out new courses, suggesting new systems, and 
discussing the more general principles of the sub- 
ject, I shall confine myself to one of the “old 
paths,” and endeavor to “stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance,” in regard to things liable 
to be forgotten because old and hackneyed. 
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I do not propose to give you a sermon at this 
time; nevertheless, regarding the BisLe as the 
great source and fountain of all moral truth, and 
knowing of no good reason why it should be 
monopolized by one class of public teachers, I have 
selected, as the basis of a few plain and practical 
observations, the words of the Wise Man, found in 
Proverbs xxv. 11:—“ A word fitly spoken, is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 


All men are teachers. There lives not a reason- 
ing, intelligent being, that is not, in some sense, a 
teacher of others. God the Father teaches, by his 
works, his providence and his Word; and so does 
the lowest menial, when he explains to his un- 
initiated fellow the use of an implement. Nay, 


more ;— Nature herself teaches, and but for his 
mental and moral blindness, man would oftener 
find “sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, and God in everything.” ‘Thus, teaching 
may be done by words, or by example, or even 
by silent yet eloquent existence; and the lessons 
taught by either process are real qnd actual, and 
are sure to be followed by their legitimate results. 
But, in a narrower and more specific sense, who 
are entitled to be called teachers? It is plain that 
though all teach, in some sense, all are not equally 
teachers; for while some make it the great busi- 
ness of life, others do it but casually, incidentally, 
and, it may be, involuntarily. As all have not 
equal natural gifts, or do not enjoy equal opportu- 
nities, it necessarily follows that this more favored 
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class must do most of the teaching in the world, 
and are mainly instrumental in forming .and mold- 
ing the opinions of mankind generally. Now, 
whoever is thus engaged, is truly and strictly a 
teacher, in the highest acceptation of the term. 
And who are these? Who are mainly.responsible 
for the opinions, habits, tastes and principles of 
our American people? I answer: — 


I. Morsaers. — The first smile of recognition in 
the infant is given to the mother, and from that 
moment she becomes its guide, its counsellor, its 
teacher. If that first teacher proves unfaithful or 
incompetent, the direst results follow; just as the 
skill of the husbandman is often baffled in endeav- 
oring to correct the mistakes or neglect of the 
nursery. She may feed, clothe, and well protect 
her child; but that is a small part of her duty. 
How many, alas! content themselves with these, 
and let the mental and moral part remain a barren 
waste. How few, comparatively, of our American 
mothers discharge their sacred trust with fidelity 
and complete success. Let not Woman aspire to 
higher honors and a more enlarged sphere, until 
this, her first, her most natural, her most important 
obligation, shall be fully appreciated and thorough- 
ly discharged. May Heaven speed the day when 
the children of America shall have no other teach- 
ers, at least for the first decade of their existence, 
than intelligent and faithful mothers! 


II. Teachers proper, — Since parents are gen- 
erally so engrossed in business that they have no 
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time to educate their children, and since so many 
are entirely incompetent or otherwise unfit to do 
so, the employment of professional teachers be- 
comes indispensable. It would be cruel to take a 
child of tender years from its natural guardians 
and place it under the charge of a hireling teacher, 
were it not for the fact, that, in attending to its 
intellectual and moral culture, and oftentimes in 
kind attention to its natural wants and _heart- 
yearnings, the latter more than fills the place of the 
former. Whether the time will ever come when 
all parents will be qualified to teach their own 
children, even in the elements of a good education, 
remains to be seen; but there seems to be no 
immediate danger that our occupation will be like 
that of Othello. 


ITI. Eprrors.— We are a reading people, and 
are constantly becoming more so. The rapid in- 
crease of newspapers and periodicals shows that 
they form a large part of our reading matter, and 
must do much toward forming that public opinion 
which, in this country, is the real governing power. 
Who can estimate the influence of such a paper as 
the London Times, or the Tribune and the Times of 
our own metropolis? What vast powers for good 
or evil are contained in such an establishment. 
The master mind that controls and directs such a 
mighty engine must be a teacher in the broadest 
sense of the term, and his millions of readers 
are as actually pupils as any that can be found 
in the schools. Other teachers may have charge 
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of their pupils only for a brief season; but he 
who teaches through the press, gives lessons for 
all times, ages and conditions ; and not for a single 
locality only, but for every village and hamlet 
wherever his paper circulates. This class of public 
teachers have at least one advantage over those of 
us who labor in the school-room; they can reach 
our pupils and exhibit ws in any light they please ; 
while we can reach theirs only with their consent. 
It is to be feared, that they do not always use this 
high prerogative generously toward us; but, on 
the contrary, sometimes join with the vulgar herd 
in decrying our calling and magnifying our short- 
comings. 


IV. Preacuers.— God be thanked that we live 
in an age and in a land where there is a free pulpit, 
as well as a free press. So long as these remain 
independent and untrammelled, so long may we 
hope for the perpetuity of our free institutions; 
but when either shall become corrupt and venal, 
whether by governmental patronage or tyranny, 
by prostitution or abuse, then may we begin to 
tremble. However mere politicians may regard it, 
the pulpit is really one of our great national bul- 
warks. It may occasionally teach sectarianism or 
uphold bigotry, and even become itself an engine 
of oppression; but these are the exceptions. The 
pulpit, aside from the systems of religion taught 
by it, is really the source of great light and knowl- 
edge to the people. Its instructions are, in the 


main, sound and beneficial, and serve to enlighten 
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the people not less in relation to the duties of this 
life, than those that pertain to the world to come. 
It reaches, influences, and controls a class that no 
other teachers could affect, and the results of its 
labors can be ascertained only when the great 
books are opened, and the final report is made. 
Far distant may the day be when the influence of 
the American pulpit shall be lessened, and the light 
that now emanates from it grow dim or expire 
only to leave our country in heathenish darkness. 


These, then, the Mother, the Teacher, the Editor, 
and the Preacher, are the four great powers,— may 
I not say the Allied Powers ?—that mainly form 
and control the American public. ‘To be sure, in- 
dividuals in other professions may occasionally 
teach; but their lessons are but incidental and 
irregular. The statesman fondly imagines that 
some masterly speech of his is to exercise an 
important and all-controlling influence upon the 
opinions of his countrymen. The politician and 
stump-orator are sure that their wily schemes and 
flattering words must carry everything before them, 
and sway the masses with resistless power. The 
public lecturer is confident that his eloquent pas- 
sages and happy hits must change the whole 
current of public opinion, and because he is often 
applauded, vainly supposes that his views are all 
swallowed at one gulp, and that thenceforth his 
hearers will think and believe only in accordance 
with him. 

Now, it t not to be denied that these all affect 
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the public mind to a greater or less extent; but the 
grand mistake of all such teachers is, that instead 
of forming that mind, its principles, its tastes, 
and habits of thought, these were all formed long 
before, and can be affected only so far as the truths 
presented are in accordance with those principles. 
First impressions are generally strongest and most 
enduring; and those teachers who get the ear of 
the pupil first, while the mind and heart are in the 
plastic state, may rest assured that their lessons 
will be remembered the longest, and that the senti- 
ments and principles they implant, will be the 
governing ones through life. 

But, on one point, all of these classes of teachers 
are fully and heartily agreed; and that is, in regard 
to the means by which their‘work is to be done. 
They all reach the public mind and heart through 
the same channel, viz.:— By Written and Spoken 
Language. 

“ Words,” says William Hazlitt, “are the only 
things that last forever.’ Without stopping to 
criticise this strong expression, it is sufficient for 
our purpose now to say that the importance of 
language, as the great medium of communication 
between man and man, can hardly be over- 
estimated. If the poet has a right view of the 
subject when he says, — 

‘¢ Words are the soul's ambassadors, who go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro ; 


They are the sole expounders of the mind, 
And correspondence keep ’twixt all mankind,”’ 


then it follows that those who, in anywise, take the 
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guidance of others, should fully understand and 
appreciate the value of language. Wherein con- 
sists the superiority of one man over another? 
One may be noted for his physical strength, another 
for courage, another for mechanical or artistic 
genius, another for intuitive mathematical powers, 
another for profound thought or great knowledge, 
and so on; but no one of these can give its pos- 
sessor such real power and influence over his 
fellows, as a thorough knowledge of language, 
with a happy faculty of using it at all times, in all 
seasons, and in just the right way. There is, 
therefore, sound philosophy in the well-known epi- 
gram : — 
‘© If Wisdom’s ways you fain would seek, 
Five things observe with care : 
Of whom you speak, 4o whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.”’ 


The Bible everywhere teaches the same doctrine. 
In the book of Proverbs alone there are no less 
than eighty passages on the subject, all showing 
that a man’s wisdom is to be estimated by the use 
he makes of his organs of speech. The Apostle 
James takes the same view of the matter, and 
says: “If any man offend not in word, the same 
is a perfect man.” He also says, that “the tongue 
setteth on fire the whole course of nature, and is 
set on fire of hell.’ Now, if “death and life are 
in the power of the tongue,” as Solomon asserts, 
“if it is an unruly. evil, full of deadly poison,” but 
also capable of blessing even God the Father, as 
St. James déclares, then it follows that the proper 
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training and use of this faculty is a matter of the 
highest interest, and especially to those who are 
called to train others. We are constantly dealing 
with words, and teaching the use of them to others, 
even as the master teaches his apprentice the first 
use of tools. Tools they are, indeed, and sharp- 
edged tools, too; and if wounds and destruction 
follow the improper use of them, those who first 
place them in the hands of those who may become 
fools or madmen, without giving at the same time 
the moral training that would lead to their proper 
use, cannot be counted innocent. 

It is to this assembly as a body of teachers, 
therefore, that the remainder of my remarks will be 
especially addressed; and in order to present the 
subject in as clear a light as possible, I propose to 
consider it in several points of view. And, First: 
Teachers should be good linguists. If thoroughly 
educated in the ancient and modern languages, 
it is all the better for them ; but if early opportuni- 
ties have not admitted of this, as is the case with 
the majority, they may at least make themselves 
perfectly familiar with their own mother tongue. 
It is not enough that they can make themselves 
understood by their pupils; there is a richness, a 
scope, a variety even in the English language that 
is abundantly sufficient for all ordinary purposes, 
and if we content ourselves with using the least 
and perhaps the worst possible portion of it, weillffo 
our pupils, ourselves, and the language, great in- 
justice. We ought to be perfectly familiar with 
its leading principles, its peculiar structure, its 
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origin, its roots, prefixes, suffixes, &c., so as to have 
a clear and distinct idea of the precise and literal 
meaning of every word. Oh, what untold anxiety 
and vexation, what interminable wrangles and dis- 
putes, what unprofitable debates and ruinous law- 
suits have resulted from the misuse or misconcep- 
tion of a single word! An ignorant or careless 
legislator, for example, in his honest zeal to serve 
a good purpose, hastily draws up a bill that is 
designed to promote the interests of the whole 
community; but an unfortunate expression is used, 
capable, perhaps, of a variety of constructions, and 
behold! the courts are called upon to settle the 
point, appeal after appeal is taken, until finally the 
law is set aside or becomes nugatory, and weeks 
of costly legislation are lost, to say nothing of 
blighted hopes and disappointed expectations. 
Hence “the glorious uncertainty of the law,” of 
which we hear so much latterly. Now all this is 
the result of an imperfect education. Teachers are 
often in fault in allowing pupils to give synonymes 
that are either just no synonymes at all, or at best 
very imperfect ones. We ought rather to insist 
upon perfect exactness, so far as is practicable, and 
always point out the nice distinctions of thought 
and shades of meaning with the utmost care. 
Again: Teachers should properly appreciate the 
full weight and value of every word they use. A 
Werd is a very little thing, and so is a bullet! 
Both may be used harmlessly and beneficially, or 
with certain destruction. A word? Who can esti- 
mate its valte? A single monosyllable has decided 
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the fate or fortune of thousands. It has caused 
myriads of hearts to leap for joy, and myriads 
more to sink in despair. Words should not be 
carelessly thrown around as though they cost noth- 
ing; they should rather be used cautiously, like 
precious coin. It is for every idle word as well as 
every wicked act, that we must give an account at 
the judgment. It was the Great Teacher himself 
who made that solemn declaration, “ By thy words 
shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou 
be condemned.” A thoughtless, careless word has 
often wrought untold mischief, and inflicted a 
wound that time could scarcely cure. As the 
word, once spoken, cannot be recalled, we should 
carefully weigh every one as it falls from our lips, 
or rather, before it thus escapes us, for the best 
time to repent is just before we do the wrong. A 

* garrulous teacher, who talks merely for the sake of 
talking, whose words are “ like the continual drop- 
ping of a rainy day,” soon ceases to be regarded, 
and his pupils, like the horses of a noisy team- 
ster, take his babbling as a matter of course, and 
pay, no attention to it. If we would have our 
words remembered, we must have them few and 
well chosen. 

But again: Teachers should be ready and fluent 
in the use of language. It is not enough that we 
understand the signification of words; for we are 
to “do good and communicate.” 'That important 
qualification implied in the expression, “ Apt to 
teach,’ consists in something more than mere 
knowledge. ‘The gold of the miser does no good 
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to the world so long as it remains locked up in his 
coffers; and it matters not that teachers are good 
thinkers, so long as they have not the ability to 
express their ideas clearly and readily. He who 
hesitates, stammers, and blunders in his communi- 
cations to his class,— who mystifies every subject, 
until his pupils as well as himself are completely 
befogged,— should tarry in Jericho not only until 
his beard has grown, but until he has acquired 
the first qualification for his office; otherwise, 
he will only “daub with untempered mortar.” 
The old system of question and answer from the 
book alone, without note or comment, is exploded ; 
and a teacher who cannot use his tongue properly, 
stands about as much of a chance of success as a 
deaf and dumb singing master, or a wooden-legged 
dancing master. In fact, it seems to be generally 
admitted now, that the true criteria by which to* 
test a teacher’s skill are, not the dexterity “with 
which he handles the rod and ferule, the death-like 
silence which he can secure in the school-room, 
and the facility with which he can solve difficult 
problems; but the clearness of his explanations, 
the force and aptness of his illustrations; and, 
above all, his ability to secure the attention of his 
pupils to all he says,yand does. In these latter 
days, he should be able to do more than this; for, 
in the frequent convocations of teachers and friends 
of education, he should be able to act well his 
part ; and instead of leaving everything to men of 
other professions, be ready to think and speak for 
himself. 
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But it is not simply in connection with the /es- 
sons of the school-room alone that teachers should 
communicate instruction. Is the whole work of » 
the teacher done when he has gone through with 
the prescribed course of studies? Do his whole 
duties consist in going through with a given 
amount of Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, His- 
tory, Algebra, Penmanship, &c.? To attend to 
these may be the main object in the establishment 
of schools; but there are other lessons to be learned, 
other duties to be performed, or I have misappre- 
hended the matter. There are great moral prin- 
ciples to be inculcated, habits to be formed, faults 
to be corrected, dangers to be pointed out, and 
truths to be implanted, not only in connection 
with, but often aside from the regular lessons of 
the day. If, while our pupils are pursuing the 
ordinary branches of an education, they are at the 
same time allowed to fall into vicious habits and 
pernicious practices ; if, while growing wiser, they 
are not also growing better; if, with all our boasted 
privileges and increased facilities, they go from the 
school out into the world with narrow or distorted 
views of life, its great objects and ends ;—then 
may we well inquire whether the whole system is 
not a failure. That father who gives his son a 
capital with which to start in business, has only 
half discharged his duty, if he does not watch and 
advise in the disposal of that capital. It may be 
the making of him, but it may be the ruin of him 
as well. ‘The pioneers who laid the foundations of 
our system of education, in faith and hope, if not 
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in tears and blood, designed to make them nurse- 
ries of virtue and piety, as well as fountains of 
light and knowledge; and such they must become 
before they will fulfil their high destiny. 

And now, in applying the motto selected as my 
subject, a few points should be borne in mind. It 
should be observed, in the first place, that it is the 
singular number that is used. It does not say 
words, but a word. ‘There are times when one 
word is as good as a thousand; nay, better. It 
took but a single stone in the hands of the youthful 
David to bring down the mighty giant of Gath, 
which the whole five, cast at once, might have 
failed to do. 

Observe, again, that it is a word spoken. Says 
the poet, (Lowell) : 


‘¢ It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; — 
But better far it is to speak 
One simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men.”’ 


Written words, it is true, often outlive spoken 
ones ; but there is a power in the spoken word that 
the written does not possess. There is a life, an 
influence in the human voice that is seen and felt 
everywhere, and though we may have seen the 
same idea in books a hundred times, yet we never 
felt its force till we have heard it spoken. How 
few know how to use this wonderful instrument 
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skilfully. Sometimes the mere tone gives the 
spoken word a power so irresistible, as to leave an 
impression upon the mind permanent and indelible. 
How often do we hear the expression, “It was 
not so much what he said that impressed me, as 
the way he said it.’ The speeches of Daniel 
Webster now seem incomparably superior to those 
of Henry Clay; but the latter, in life, was listened 
to with quite as much interest as the former. 
Even the reading of sermons, addresses, &c., 
original though they be, greatly detracts from their 
effect. The barrister, the statesman, and the stump- 
orator who speak for effect, understand this, and 
rarely trammel themselves with notes. The written 
speech of a Congressman may read well enough 
among his. constituents, espeeially if designed for 
“ Buncombe ;” but when read from the manuscript 
in the Legislative Hall, falls powerless upon the 
ears of the audience. It cost Dr. Tyng a mighty 
struggle, we are told, to give up reading, and take 
to real preaching; but who that ever heard him 
will not say that the world has gained by the 
change? It is mainly owing to earnest spoken 
words, that one of our religious denominations has 
risen from being the smallest to the largest in our 
country, in the short space of a single century. 
Who are our most successful preachers, but those 
who give their thoughts just as they come bub- 
bling up from the heart, and whose earnest ap- 
peals reach the hearts of their hearers. ‘The zeal 
and earnestness of an intellectual Peter reached 
the consciences of three thousand in Pentecostal 
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times, —a result which even the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, with all his learning and eloquence, 
never witnessed. Such preachers are always heard 
gladly by the common people, because they have 
the good sense to come right down to the compre- 
hension of their hearers. It seems strange that all 
public speakers do not see this, and follow such 
examples. The real reason why they do not is, 
because they misapprehend the tastes and wants of 
the masses, vainly supposing that they all have 
itching ears, which must be tickled with fine words, 
or scratched with harsh ones; whereas, they simply 
wish to be instructed in their own language, and 
always prefer those who speak with pungency, 
pathos, and alacrity. In short, explain it as we 
may, it is the talking class that rules the world. 
Men may affect to despise this faculty, and call it, 
by way of contempt, “the gift of the gab,” just as 
many speak lightly of filthy lucre; but somehow, 
all wish to have it, for the power that it brings. 
If we covet it for the sake of gratifying our vanity, 
love of power, or from any other selfish motive, it 
will only prove a snare; but if we would do good, 
if we seek to exercise a saving influence over those 
around us, then it becomes our duty to cultivate it. 
We may not all become eloquent extemporaneous 
speakers, nor be able to revel in words like a 
Choate; but we should at least be able and always 
ready to give a reason for the hope that is in us, 
even though we do it with meekness and fear. 

But now another point presents itself. We may 
use words, and spoken words, but they are to be 
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fitly spoken, to be “like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” This, of course, implies that the words 
are to be proper ones, and then that they are to be 
appropriately used. An honest Dutchman, boast- 
ing of the excellence of his minister, said he had 
but one fault, — he would swear when he got 
drunk! It is to be hoped, that there are few teach- 
ers in these days who have that one fault; but 
there are many who lessen their influence and 
corrupt their pupils by the use of ungrammatical, 
coarse, vulgar, and perhaps even indecent language. 
Children learn such words easily enough among 
themselves, without further aid, and the only ex- 
cuse they want is, “I heard our teacher use that 
word, and why may not 1?” Words, improper in 
any respect, from the teacher,- are at once caught 
up by the pupil and never forgotten. ‘They are the 
“ dead flies in the ointment of the apothecary,” of 
which Solomon speaks, except that they should in 
no wise be regarded as little follies. The language 
of the school-room should be not only correct, but 
free from the least stain of impurity. 

But there is another point under this head, upon 
which teachers especially may need a word of 
caution. The charge of pedantry upon our pro- 
fession is a very ancient one, and Goldsmith says 
of the village schoolmaster, that 


‘¢ Words of learned length and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around.”’ 


The charge is often unfounded, yet not always, 
we fear; for some teachers, as well as other pro- 
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fessional men, make it a point never to use a short 
word while a long one can be found. For instance: 
Mr. Lollypop, on commencing a class in the alpha- 
bet, says:—“ These letters, young gentlemen, are the 
elements of all literary knowledge, and in their 
various combinations possess functions capable of 
transmitling from one mind to another, every species 
of intellectual intelligence!” No wonder that 
Master, Johnny looked up with eyes and mouth 
wide open, as he asked what all those great long 
words were good for! It is to be feared the Lolly- 
pops are not all dead yet. The truth is, in these 
days, all classes of public teachers are apt to 
despise the good old Anglo-Saxon of their fathers 
and run after the more complicated inventions of 
modern times. The doctrine of Horace, that every 
man should be allowed to coin a word now and 
then, seems to be pretty generally received and 
practised. It may be necessary, occasionally, to 
introduce new scientific terms as new discoveries 
are made; but this constantly chasing after un- 
common words is useless and reprehensible. In all 
our communication with our pupils, we should 
use plain and simple language, avoiding pomposity 
on the one hand, and puerility on the other; hold- 
ing with St. Paul, that “it is better to speak five 
words with the understanding, that by the voice 
we may teach others, than ten thousand in an un- 
known tongue.” 

But again, our words are not only to be proper 
ones, but they are to be filly spoken. Words well 
enough in themselves, are sometimes sadly out of 
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place ; for “ there is a time to speak, and a time to 
refrain from speaking.” “ A word in season,” says 
the Wise Man, “ how good is it.” Coming at just 
the right moment, “ it is like a nail in a sure place 
by the masters of assemblies.” Golden opportuni- 
ties, if allowed to pass unimproved, seldom return, 
and the good which might have been done is lost 
forever. There are times when duty requires us to 
stand up valiantly for the truth, or to oppose error ; 
and if we flinch or fail to acquit ourselves like 
men, our consciences will forever after upbraid us. 
At the last anniversary of this Institute, sentiments 
were advanced by one of the lecturers, which were 
regarded by many as heretical and pernicious. At 
the close of the lecture, one of the venerated fathers 
of our profession and of this- organization arose, 
and courteously but decidedly expressed his dissent 
to the views advanced, as he believed they were at 
variance with the Word of God. He may have 
been wrong, and the lecturer right; but he acted 
promptly upon his convictions of duty, even when 
others shrunk from the task. Little did we then 
think that it was his last effort, his dying testimony 
for the truth, before this body; yet so it proved. 
Had he delayed it till another time, the opportu- 
nity would have passed forever. ‘Though absent 
in body to-day, his voice yet speaks from the spirit 
land, through the example he has left us, in tones 
that we shall do well to heed. 

A year or two ago,a young minister of the Cross, 
who believed in something more than a gospel of 
abstractions, felt it to be his duty to denounce 
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what he regarded as a system of great wickedness. 
In the midst of his sermon, he was interrupted and 
cautioned to stop by those who, he knew, had the 
power to thrust him from that pulpit forever. Did 
he quail, and obey man rather than God? Not 
he! Calmly finishing his discourse, he went forth 
to his banishment. Now mark the result: At his 
death recently, not only did devout men carry him 
to his burial, but almost a whole city turned out to 
do him reverence. Nay, more: like Samson of old, 
he slew more at his death than during his whole 
life; for those memorable dying words of his,* so 
fitly, so appropriately spoken, have reached every 
part of the whole Christian world, and will be sung 
by thousands of worshipping assemblies long after 
the tongue that uttered them will have mouldered 
to dust. 

Who can forget the noble words of our own 
lamented Pace, when called to take the charge of 
the State Normal School at Albany? He knew 
that the enterprise was a hazardous one,—an ex- 
periment which might succeed, but was quite as 
likely to fail, through the combined influence of 
foolish friends and bitter enemies. He knew, more- 
over, that some of those who had joined in calling 
him to take charge of it, had serious doubts whether 
he was the man for the place. But with a noble 
heroism he exclaimed: “J will succeed, or die!” 
He proved the sincerity of his words, for he did 


* «Stand up for Jesus.’’—The last words of DupLry 
A. Tyne. 
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both; and well would it be for the world if every 
teacher could, on entering the service, adopt those 
fitly spoken words as his motto. 

But it is not before the public, or on marked 
occasions alone, that words may be spoken in 
season. In the school-room, every day, and every 

-hour of the day, something is occurring to call for 
a word of encouragement, caution or advice, which 
should no more be neglected, than the most impor- 
tant lesson of the day. An example or two of this 
kind will suffice to show my meaning. 

A boy comes to his teacher complaining that 
everything goes wrong with him; the lesson is torn 
out of his book, some one has broken his slate, and 
he finds a large blot upon his writing book ; more- 
over, he has a violent toothache, and wishes to go 
home. ‘The teacher, instead of giving a specific 
direction on each of these points, and which must 
be repeated again and again every day, listens 
patiently to his troubles, and then quietly says: 


‘¢ For every evil under the sun 
There is a cure, or there is none. 
If there is one, then try and find it ; 
If there is none, then never mind it.”’ 


Now, here is a rule that will apply to this case, 
and all others through life as well. The boy has 
learned a lesson which he will never forget; for as 
he repeats the words, the sound philosophy and 
self-reliance they teach, begin to be comprehended, 
and he determines to make that one of the maxims 


of his life. 
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Again: Two boys get into one of those petty 
squabbles that so often occur among school-mates. 
Finally, one seizes the other by the hair, and pulls 
until there is a prospect of the loss and gain of a 
scalp. The involuntary shriek that follows attracts 
the attention of the monitor or usher, who reports 
that Henry Brown has pulled John Taylor’s hair. . 
The Principal, knowing there must have been a 
provocation, instead of giving Master Brown a 
flogging, instanter, slowly repeats, while the eyes 
of the school are upon him, the well known lines: 

‘* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so ; 


Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too. 


‘*¢ But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made ’’ — 
To pull John Taylor's hair ! 


Before the first stanza is finished, both belliger- 
ents are heartily ashamed of letting themselves 
down to the level of dogs, bears and lions; and 
when tenderly addressed as children, while they 
treated each other as brutes, they mentally resolve 
to do so no more. But when an unexpected turn 
is given to the last line, they have so far recovered 
their equanimity as even to join good-naturedly in 
the general smile of the school. 

And this naturally leads to another suggestion. 
A good story, well told, an anecdote in point, is 
often the best and most forcible illustration that 
can be given; for, as the young are always fond of 
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these, they will listen more attentively, and remem- 
ber them much longer than any mere abstractions. 
If these raise a laugh, it is all the better; for a 
good, hearty laugh, occasionally, is the best medi- 
cine for the mind as well as for the body. Gold- 
smith, doubtless, intends. to give the teacher of 
“ The Deserted Village” one redeeming trait, when 
he speaks of his many jokes; but he spoils it all, 
when he makes the children “ laugh with counterfeit- 
ed glee.” That teacher who never gives his pupils a 
chance to shake the cobwebs from their souls by 
a good, hearty burst of laughter, will have many 
neglected opportunities to answer for. He may 
have maintained his dignity, —that dignity which 
consists in a very long face, a very black coat, a 
very white neckcloth, and a very stiff back-bone ;— 
a dignity that is often assumed to conceal the 
shallowest pretences and the greatest crimes, and. 
which has too long passed current in the world, — 
but it will be at too great an expense. Mirth 
and humor, indulged at proper times and in a 
becoming manner, are not incompatible with a 
healthy moral state, and he who understands and 
acts upon this principle, need not necessarily make 
a buffoon of himself. 

But again, words, to be fitly spoken, must be 
spoken in earnest. It is only the earnest man that 
succeeds in any calling; but especially is this true 
of all speakers and teachers. ‘The reason of this 
undoubtedly is, that it is so much easier to talk 
than to do, that the majority look upon public 
speakers as men whose business it is to use fine 
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words, but who rarely believe what they are saying 
themselves. A noted profane swearer was once 
rebuked by a neighboring deacon for indulgence in 
this habit. “John,” said the deacon, “don’t you 
know that you are becoming awfully profane?” 
“ Yes,” said John, “ yes, deacon, it is true; I swear 
a little, and you pray a little; but neither of us 
means anything by it!” 

It is just this half meaning, half earnest way of 
talking that makes so many only hearers of the 
word. By a cold, lifeless, unfeeling manner the 
hearer is either left entirely unaffected, or hard- 
ened into skepticism and downright infidelity. It 
is only those whose every look, gesture, expression 
and feeling show that they are in earnest, and that 
they really believe the truths they utter, that ever 
accomplish anything. 

But again: the language of the school-room 
should be kind and pleasant. ‘There may be times, 
indeed, when it is necessary to use words that 
scratch, as sore one expresses it; for the “words of 
the wise” are sometimes to be as “ goads;” but 
these are the exceptions. We are enjoined not to 
fret ourselves because of evil doers, though when 
constantly annoyed by such, it is hard to refrain 
from manifesting sour feelings, and using harsh and 
peevish words toward them. But unless we can 
do this, unless we can so discipline ourselves as to 
use kind and becoming words on all occasions, we 
lack one important qualification for our high call- 
ing. “ Pleasant words,’ says Solomon, “are as 
honeycomb, sweet to the soul and health to the 
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bones.” These often come like cold water to a 
thirsty soul; and just as the heart is ready to 
burst with anger or sink in despair, they soothe 
and soften and reassure the fainting soul as nothing 
else can. That teacher who has a sympathizing 
nature, “ whose breast is full of the milk of human 
kindness,” who does not consider it beneath his 
dignity to wipe the tear even from childhood’s eye, 
sees occasions every day for the use of these. 


‘* Kind words,’’ says Pascal, ‘‘ never blister the tongue or 
lips. And we have never heard of any mental trouble arising 
from this quarter. Though they do not cost much, yet they 
accomplish much. They help one’s own good-nature and good- 
will. Soft words soften our own soul. Angry words are fuel 
to the flame of wrath, and make it burn it more fiercely. Kind 
words make other people good-natured. Cold words freeze 
people, and hot words scorch them, and bitter words make 
them bitter, and wrathful words make them wrathful. There 
is such a rush of all other kind of words in our day, that it 
seems desirable to give kind words a chance among them. 
There are vain words, and idle words, and silly words, and 
hasty words, and spiteful words, and empty words, and profane 
words, and boisterous words, and warlike words. Kind words 
also produce their own image on men’s souls. And a beautiful 
image it is. They soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. 
They shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. We 
have not yet begun to use kind words in such abundance as 
they ought to be used.”’ 


‘¢Tt is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 
And gold and gems are not the things 
That satisfy the heart ; 

But oh, if those that cluster round 
The school-room and the hearth 
Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth ! ”’ 
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Within a few months past, the American and 
English public have been astonished at the won- 
derful feats of Rarey, the celebrated horse-tamert. 
The art by which he subdues the most vicious 
animals to perfect docility has been sought after, 
and a high price paid for the secret; but behold! i 
now comes out, that the means he uses are both 
simple and old-fashioned! It is all done by kind- 
ness and the strap! But no sooner is the secret 
out, than every horse-jockey in the land avers that 
that has always been his method. No doubt they 
are right; but it depends somewhat upon how 
they used the strap, and whereabouts and to what 
extent the kindness came in. There is a mighty 
difference between the rough usage and cruel 
instruments of torture of horse-breakers, — and 
breakers they are, sure enough! — and the harmless 
process of the gentle Rarey. Now, the strap, with 
teachers, is not a new power, nor is its use a secret 
for which we are likely to be very liberally paid ; 
but the other part of the means, the kindness, is a 
secret art, by the practice of which many a teacher 
has risen to the highest success, and for which he is 
richly paid by the approval of his own conscience, 
and the blessings of those about him. There have 
ever been men who, by their winning address and 
the magnetic charm of sympathy, seem to possess 
the power of drawing even the most virtuous from 
the path of rectitude, by the mysterious influence 
acquired over them. Shall we be less assiduous in 
securing such an influence over the minds and 
hearts of our pupils, as shall enable us to lure them 
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on in the paths of knowledge and virtue, and fit 
them for heaven ? 

And this leads me to say, finally, that the best 
moral and religious instruction which we give our 
pupils, is that which is called for each day by the 
circumstances at the time, and which can be con- 
veyed, not by books or set lectures, but by a few 
words, fitly spoken. I have little faith in any sys- 
tem of moral philosophy adapted to our schools, 
except such as exists in the teacher himself. If he 
is a genuine lover of his race, with a heart yearning 
for the highest welfare of his pupils, —if he is one 
of those “who, passing through Baca make it a 
well,” —if he believes that the Christian religion 
is given “as the valley of Achor for a door of 
hope,” — he will find ways and means to implant 
right sentiments in the hearts of his pupils. If he 
regards this life as one great school of preparation 
for a higher existence, he will show it in all he says 
and does. The spirit with which he joins in the 
morning song of praise, the reverence with which 
he reads the Scripture, the simple and confiding 
manner with which he leads the school in the 
opening prayer, the cheerfulness and hope with 
which he speaks of death and eternity, the feeling 
and affection with which he addresses them on 
parting from them, together with a character that 
corresponds to these, all tell with wonderful effect 
upon the tender hearts and consciences of his 
pupils, and make impressions never to be forgotten. 
Nor is this all.. Circumstances often occur which 
enable him to give lessons of instruction that, from 
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their very nature, must be remembered. The death 
of a teacher or pupil, a sudden alarm, an accident, 
any exciting news, or even some minor incident 
connected with the school, may afford an occasion 
which a skilful teacher knows how to improve. 

Some one has said, “ Let me make the ballads 
of a nation, and I care not who make its laws.” 
I have sometimes tried to imagine what would be 
the effect if all our teachers were to become skep- 
tics. Not only would the voice of prayer and 
praise never be heard in our school-rooms, and the 
Bible seldom be read there, but the insidious sneer, 
the contemptuous laugh at religious things, to say 
nothing of positive scoffing and open blasphemy, 
would soon make us a nation of infidels, almost 
before we ourselves should be aware of it. But 
happily for our country and the world, most of our 
teachers are men and women of deep religious 
sympathies; and the few who are not, have the 
good sense to conceal their sentiments. Such being 
the case, ought we not to exert our influence in 
favor of religion? We need not, should not, teach 
sectarianism ; but do we not, in guarding against 
this, often go to the other extreme, and ignore 
religion entirely? Surely, there are enough general 
truths upon which nearly all agree, and which can 
be taught without offending even the most fas- 
tidious. 

But let us consider for a moment the figure con- 
tained in the last part of the passage, and find to 
what words filly spoken are compared. The term, 
“apples of geld in pictures of silver,” is a figurative 
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expression, doubtless intended to show that the 
medium by which appropriate truths are conveyed 
is not to be forgotten, even as the rich golden fruit 
is made to appear more beautiful and attractive by 
the “pictures” through which it is seen. But as 
the apples are of gold, while the vessels con- 
taining them are only silver, so the great truths we 
bear to others are more valuable than we ourselves 
can possibly be. If, even by appropriate words, 
we strive to draw attention to ourselves rather than 
our lessons, we make the apples of silver and the 
pictures of gold. Such seek the praise of men, 
and “have” their reward; while those who seek 
to do good while the world knows it not, “ shall 
have” theirs,—a most important distinction in 
the tenses. The fruit of a faithful teacher’s labors 
may not be seen at once; but his instructions are 
not forgotten. 


‘¢ Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It sha’n’t deceive our hope.’’ 


Who of us does not remember the words of his 
former teachers? What is more common than to 
hear some maxim quoted, ending with the expres- 
sion, “ As my old teacher used to say”? Some 
casual remark, some wise saying, some quaint old 
copy, the meaning of which was but imperfectly 
comprehended at the time, comes up to view, and 
is thought of a thousand times, until it becomes a 
part of our faith and practice. ‘Thus, as our former 
teachers are living over again in us,so may we hope 
to be remembered and imitated by our pupils long 


after we shall have passed away. Our own individ- 
8 
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uality is being stamped upon those taught by us, 
even as the images of monarchs were formerly stamp- 
ed upon all the coin made in their time; and if we 
would, we cannot prevent this. Let us see to it, 
then, that the impressions made are such as we 
shall like to contemplate hereafter. A word, a hint, 
a quotation from Scripture, a few lines of poetry, a 
maxim or proverb, will be remembered when we 
think ourselves forgotten. As a bow, drawn at a 
venture, smote between the joints of the harness 
and brought down the haughty king of Israel, so 
may some word of ours penetrate the heart of 
some wandering or wavering youth, and bring him 
back to duty and to God. 


‘* Words are mighty, words are living; 

Serpents with their venomous stings, 

Or bright angels, crewding round us 
With heaven’s light upon their wings. 

Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies ; 

Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes back from yonder skies.”’ 


Let us, then, fellow teachers, ever be careful to 
follow the sacred injunction, “ In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” 























LECTURE IV. 


DRAWING AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 


BY B. W. PUTNAM, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: — 


Our free school system is comparatively new. 
We have no long established precedents to 
guide us. We cannot turn to the old world for 
the light of experience. History is silent; Phi- 
losophy has furnished only vague speculations. 
To ourselves, then, must we turn; within our- 
selves must we seek the light we need. Although 
our system is new,— although we are, as we 
trust, but in the infancy of our national existence, 
— yet six generations have been moulded by the 
public school. 

Our system has produced fruits, and by the 
examination of those fruits we may discover the 
excellencies and the defects of our mode of culture. 
Setting aside the subtle influence of soil and cli- 
ntate, we have the fruits of our educational system 
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displayed in our national characteristics and pecu- 
liarities. “’Tis education forms the common mind.” 
Our free schools have formed the national mind — 
its excellencies, its defects, may be traced to them. 
With our national excellencies (and they are many), 
we have now nothing to do; they have been, and 
are still, the peculiar, appropriate, not to say hack- 
neyed, theme of the Fourth of July Orators. 

If we find defects in the fruits of our republican 
institutions ; if we find disagreeable and even 
dangerous characteristics growing upon us as a 
people ; and if, as we are often told, teachers 
hold in their hands the future of the nation; then 
are we bound to discover, if possible, the causes of 
these defects, and exert ourselves to remove or 
remedy them. 

If, upon a more careful and comprehensive ex- 
amination, we find that certain organs of the mind 
have received no systematic culture; if we find 
that in arranging our programme of studies for 
mental development, certain important faculties 
have been entirely overlooked ; and if we find, fur- 
thermore, that our disagreeable and dangerous 
characteristics are those which would naturally and 
inevitably result from such neglect, then are we 
doubly bound to use our individual and united 
efforts to remedy the evil, by cultivating those 
faculties which have been neglected. And what 
are our distinguishing characteristics as a people? 
We have stimulated and developed the selfish, the 
acquisitive, the purely intellectual powers, and 
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neglected the refining and elevating faculties. Our 
Roman strength and avarice have sneered at all 
Grecian refinement and sensibility, We have 
deified Utility, and trampled upon Aisthetics. We 
have inverted the Divine order, and placed the 
animal and selfish propensities at the top, whereas 
the Almighty located them at the bottom of the 
brain; while the ideal and moral, which he placed 
as a crown upon the brow of his noblest work, we 
have been wont to ignore and degrade. 

The first and most potent cause which has oper- 
ated to strengthen the coarser and weaken the finer 
parts of our nature, is found in our recent origin. 
The obstacles which “a virgin soil and luxuriant 
vegetation have interposed,” the stern conflict 
with the aborigines, the public works necessary for 
safety and intercommunication, the struggles for 
the necessities of life, have, until recently, de- 
manded all the energies and occupied the time of 
the whole people; and, while thus occupying our 
time and energies, they have developed in us a rest- 
lessness, a reckless daring, a sighing for adventure, 
which, now that these obstacles have been over- 
come by numbers, and the elements controlled by 
mechanic arts, may lead to our ruin, unless directed 
into wise channels. Let it be our duty to find 
some safe avenue into which we may guide this 
restless energy, some channel where it shall work 
out a more perfect and harmonious development 
of all the faculties, and lead to a higher type of 
humanity. 
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The second cause which has tended to weaken the 
finer sensibilities, is an inordinate thirst for wealth. 
What is the leading object of our people? What 
is it that is instilled into the minds of our youths 
as the chief end of life? To serve God by doing 
good to their souls? By no means. Serve Mam- 
mon and get money. By the fireside, in the 
streets, in the school, yea, in God’s house itself, 
directly and indirectly, by word, look, gesture, they 
are told, “’T'is wealth, good Sir, makes honorable 
men.” Mammon has reared his Pandemoniums all 
along our rock-bound coast, by our inland seas, 
and mighty rivers, and seated upon his golden 
throne he bids Neptune open the avenues of his 
watery domain; he commands Briareus to stretch 
his hundred iron arms over the broad land, that 
upon them his millions of devotees, with “ brain 
more busy than the laboring spider,’ and bodies 
more tasked than the toiling ant, may go and come 
and pay their devotions. We were told last eve- 
ning that Faith had laid the Atlantic 'Telegraph. 
Can Faith, or any other earthly power, keep this 
new avenue out of the soul-crushing grasp of this 
god? If it be not hoping against hope, let us 
hope to-day at least, that far down beneath the 
green and glassy brine the little thread may escape 
his vulture glance, and be forever an “ instrument 
to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty, and law 
throughout the world.’”’” Upon Mammon’s altar we 
have been ready to sacrifice comfort, home, health, 
conscience, all the finer sensibilities and. purer 
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emotions. And what does he give in return? He 
gratifies the baser passions, — sensuality, ambition, 
pride. He grants the sumptuous dinner, the costly 
wine, the fine equipage, and lordly mansion, to 
man; and to woman the rich silks, satins, and 
crinolines in such unstinted measure, that they are 
enabled to enlarge the borders of their garments 
until the human and the brazen bells bear a striking 
resemblance in form as well as name. 

The third cause of a lack of refinement among 
us will be found in the religious element. Our 
religion, propagated and exemplified by the lowly 
Nazarine, in the flowery vales, on the green hills, 
and by the placid waters of Judea, was beautiful 
in its very simplicity. When it crossed the Levant, 
and entered the Roman empire; when, in the 
middle ages, it became a temporal power, it cloth- 
ed itself in the most gorgeous splendors. The 
lofty cathedral, with its “long drawn aisle, and 
fretted vault,” its pealing anthem, its flaming wax- 
lights and gilded sconces, its paintings and statues 
upon which the old masters had exhausted all their 
powers, the stately procession bearing the host, 
the priests in their sacerdotal robes,—all appealed 
directly to the love of the sublime and the beau- 
tiful in the minds of the beholders. 

When Luther hurled his thunders at the mighty 
fabric, he struck not only at the inner, the spiritual, 
but also at the outer, the forms and ceremonies. 
The pure unconscious marble crumbled under the 
hammer of the iconoclast; the winds of passion 
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scattered every vestige of beauty; naked truth, 
stern, uncompromising justice, without its lovely 
partner, mercy, reared its iron sceptre in the van of 
the Reformation. Plain Oliver took his seat upon 
the throne of the luxurious Stuarts. Our fathers 
were honest in their hatred to that subtlest of all 
schemes of religion; but they forgot that the Al- 
mighty made the beautiful, and made man with 
capacities to see and enjoy it, and that when they 
attacked that element of Romanism, they were at- 
tacking a Divine institution. 

Deep in the religious sentiment of those who 
planted these shores, was that unyielding abhor- 
rence of all that savored of beauty. Their great 
spiritual enemy had clothed herself in all the 
splendors which nature and art could furnish. 
They gloried in the austerity of their poverty. 
This austerity ran all through their lives. Their 
speech was abrupt, their manners:stiff, their dress 
formal, their houses unadorned and cheerless, their 
churches cold and desolate, and 

‘*¢ The dreariest spot in all the land 
To death they set apart, 
With scanty grace from Nature’s hand, 
And none from that of Art.’’ 


This peculiarity of Protestantism has passed 
down from generation to generation, weakened, it 
is true, but not extinguished. 

In these three elements — “our long conflict with 
unreclaimed nature and uncivilized man,” our insa- 
tiable thirst for wealth, and our religious antipathy 
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to the beautiful, — will be found the causes of that 
absence of taste and refinement which our progress 
in civilization would seem to warrant. 

What has been the effect of this general defi- 
ciency of taste among us? It has allowed the 
growth of a false pride. When the nations of the 
earth carried their offerings to the Crystal Palace, 
our contribution was found to be rough. When 
the fact was made known to us, instead of receiv- 
ing it in modesty, and consoling ourselves with the 
plea of youth, and profiting by the lesson, the 
whole nation seemed to rise up and glory in the 
fact that we were rough and unrefined. We some- 
times talk about representative men, — men who 
stand as exponents of great ideas; men who em- 
body in themselves the great national traits, who 
stand as champions to do battle for their prin- 
ciples? Who are our representative men? Who 
stand as champions to do battle for American prin- 
ciples? The permeating press told us a few days 
since that the championship of America was soon 
to be contested. For what heroic deed does 
America grant the proud title of champion? Is it 
to him who shall most skilfully guide the ship of 
state through the political breakers? Is it to him 
who shall most enlarge the bounds of science, or 
alleviate human misery? Is it to him who with 
eloquent tongue shall most move men to purer and 
nobler lives? ‘The same press tells us that it is 
granted to him who can, in brutal fight, most 
mangle the form of a brother man, and disfigure 
the image of his Maker. For such achievements 
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is the wreath of victory and the title of champion 
to be accorded. Such things are becoming more 
and more common, and they bode us no good. Are 
boasting, swaggering, fighting, the true type of man- 
hood? Are rudeness and ill-manners fit objects of 
national pride? Are impudence and profanity the 
noblest qualities of boyhood? These are the legiti- 
mate fruits of the standard for which our cham- 
pions are to contend ? 

Another effect resulting from the deficiency of 
the finer sensibilities among us, may be found in 
that lack of local attachment and love of home, now 
so apparent in our New England community ; 
many of our inland towns are fast becoming de- 
populated. ‘The homes of the fathers are forsaken 
by the children, and in the words of the poet: 

‘* The homely hearth of honest mirth, 
The traces of the plow, 


The places of their worshipping, . 
Are all forgotten now.” 


I have seen the old man sitting by his cheerless 
hearth mourning over the children who had deserted 
him in his old age. I have heard him exclaim in 
bitterness of spirit, “O that I had buried them 
in childhood.” And however much I might sym- 
pathize with him, I could not help feeling, you 
are but reaping the fruits of what you have sown. 
Had you stimulated in them the love of the beau- 
tiful and the true, as sedulously as you did the love 
of gain, they would never have forgotten you. 

Though duty had called them to the ends of the 
earth, invisible — indissoluble bands would have 
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bound them to you and the spot of their nativity. 
This love of home is one of the strongest of 
affections, and nothing but harshness and rude- 
ness will ever destroy it. It has called forth the 
most heroic human actions, and found expression 
all through our literature, from the pathetic wail of 
the Babylonish captives, who hung their harps 
upon the willows and wept when they thought 
of Israel, down to our own “ Home, Sweet Home, 
there is no place like Home.” 

If properly developed by the thousand nameless 
charms which even the humblest may gather around 
their dwellings, the love of home and fatherland 
would be as strong, yea, stronger-here than it is in 
the breast of the Scot or the Switzer. Though our 
sons be wafted by as many and diverse winds 
as was Ulysses; though they be thrown upon 
Sylla or Charybdis; though they spend years 
in enchanted isles under the magic spell of some 
modern Calypso; yet Ulysses like, they will re- 
turn and make their first home their last also. 

Wealth is rolling in upon us with unparalleled 
rapidity, but wealth without refinement only makes 
amore showy animal of man. It but hides the 
barbed quills of the hedge-hog beneath the gaudy 
plumage of the peacock. The intellectual training 
we give so well, and of which we boast so much, 
this, without the moral], but adds the cunning of the 
fox to the ferocity of the bear. 

Do not the rapid changes in politics — does not 
the whole political aspect of the nation to-day tell 
us that we are governed by impulse and passion. 
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Are not a dangerous rationalism and scoffing philos- 
ophy leading us to despise those original instincts 
and finer sensibilities of the heart in which must 
ever be found the security and peace of our civil 
and social order ? 

The wise, the far-seeing philosophers and proph- 
ets, find much in the present aspect of our affairs 
to cause anxious solicitude for the future. Time 
will, undoubtedly, develop in the experiment of the 
universal diffusion of knowledge, and of self- 
government by a great people, — strange if it did 
not! Strange if the political and social machine 
works without friction on the first trial. Strange 
if some of the signals were not false; but let us 
not despair; patience and perseverance will give us 
the long expected political and social message, 
“ Peace on earth and good will to men.” Let us 
make it our duty —as teachers acting for the future 
— working prospectively as we are — to discover, 
before it be too late, the evils that threaten, and 
apply the needed remedy by instilling correct prin- 
ciples into the minds of those who are soon to take 
our places. We have stated what we believe to be 
some of our most dangerous national characteris- 
tics; some of their causes and some of their effects. 

If these things be true, it becomes our duty to 
seek earnestly for some course of training in our 
schools, which shall counteract the evil. In what 
direction shall we seek a remedy? In our judg- 
ment, one will be found in a more complete and 
proper development of pure tastes in an appreciation 
of, and love‘for, the beautiful in nature and art. 
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Literature, poetry, music, sculpture, painting, and 
drawing, all have their appropriate parts to perform 
in the development of a refined taste. But it is to 
the claims of the latter as a branch of school edu- 
cation, which will aid in remedying the evils we 
have mentioned, that we wish now to invite your 
attention. Drawing has not yet taken its place 
upon our programmes as an essential branch of 
education. For years it has been knocking at the 
door, seeking admission, but without success; or if 
in any case it has gained an entrance, it has been 
so coldly received and constantly insulted, that the 
first plausible excuse has been seized as an apology 
for an exit. It is time, high time that it should 
receive the attention of educators, and either take 
its place as an essential, and be taught by com- 
petent teachers as in other countries, or be discarded 
as worthless. It has had a precarious, sickly, sen- 
timental sort of infancy in fashionable boarding 
schools, in these “ finishing establishments ” where 
it has made miserable copies of miserable litho- 
graphs, or libelled classic art, by producing the 
so-called Grecian paintings, or manufactured mono- 
chromatic monstrosities, black as midnight and 
horrible enough to have quickened the imagination 
of a Milton or a Dante, could he have seen them 
before describing the infernal regions. 

I will not advocate such things as fit objects of 
attention in our schools. But for the discipline that 
will enable us to delineate with pen or pencil, ac- 
curately and spiritedly, the objects of nature as they 


are formed upon the retina, and impressed upon the 
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brain, lam ready to plead. I am ready to plead 
for it, because I believe that by leading our children 
more into the open air, it will better develop their 
physical organization and aid in giving to them that 
muscular vigor they so much need. Iam ready to 
plead for it, because I believe it would develop 
mental powers that have been neglected; and 
because I believe the moral powers will be 
strengthened by a study of the works of nature. 
In fact 1am ready to plead for anything that en- 
courages the beautiful, for the useful always has 
and always will encourage itself. 

In this utilitarian age, which is ruled by the 
almighty dollar; in this age in which the holiest 
affections are matters of barter; in this age in which 
even graveyards are bought on speculation, it would 
be folly to think of urging upon the attention of 
community a branch of study which did not promise 
to be a profitable investment. 

To the materialist, then, to you who think it “ all 
of life to Live,’ you who have not one spark of 
ideality in your composition, you who look upon 
life as a game in which the shrewdest and best 
trained in money-getting are to win the prize, to 
you I would say, after your child has learned to 
read, write, and got arithmetic enough to compute 
interest, 1 know of no branch of study that will 
develop practical talent more successfully than 
drawing. It leads directly to an investigation of 
the form, size, proportion, qualities and composition 
of material objects around us. Is not that as use- 
ful, as practieal, as a knowledge of the dead lan- 
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guages? It trains the hand; it gives facility and 
dexterity in mechanics; it develops constructive- 
ness, and quickens ingenuity. Is not that more to 
the point than a knowledge of the fact that Menes 
was the first king of Egypt, that Dido fotinded 
Carthage, or that Romulus was nursed by a wolf, 
and stole his wife from the Sabines? Drawing 
cultivates habits of neatness and order— invaluable 
requisites to success, either in the shop, on the farm, 
in the counting-room, or the kitchen, or the parlor 
(but very difficult habits to form). Are these not of 
as great practical value as a knowledge of the height 
of Kunchinginga, the area of Kamtschatka, the di- 
rection of the winds of the Pacific, or the popula- 
tion of Patagonia? 

Drawing and penmanship are kindred branches ; 
the same faculties of the mind, form, size, propor- 
tion, are brought into exercise to conceive, the same 
muscles to execute, with this advantage in favor 
of drawing, that it is more attractive to children, 
and while it develops the same powers, it goes 
farther and brings into exercise more and higher 
faculties than penmanship. Careful experience has 
proved that devoted children will make more pro- 
gress in penmanship, if half of the time commonly 
given to that branch be devoted to drawing. Good 
penmen command high salaries as book-keepers in 
these days of commerce. Is not that practical? So 
much for its material advantage. 

What claims does it present to the more intel- 
lectual, the men of taste and refinement, the men 
who think it “not all of life to live,’ the men 
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who see in the dashing waterfall something more 
than a mill-privilege, —in the broad green mead- 
ows something more than a crop of hay,— in the 
arrowy pine and stalwart oak something beside ship 
timber, —in the creamy culminating cumulus, as 
it rolls up the vault of heaven, something more 
than a huge aerial watering pot,— what claims 
can we present to you in behalf of drawing as a 
branch of education? Drawing will give clearness 
and vigor to your perception of beauty — beauty, 
that subtle, etherial something, which the genius 
of a Hogarth, the fancy of a Schiller, the logic of 
a Burke, and the enthusiasm of a Ruskin, have es- 
sayed in vain to bind with the shackles of a defini- 
tion, — beauty, that all pervading element, which 
the Divine architect spread over his works in that 
hour when he pronounced them good, spread so 
lavishly, so infinitely, that the microscope cannot 
discover its nether bounds, nor the telescope reveal 
its altitude. Drawing discloses to you the charm 
of perspective (linear and aerial), the ever varying 
forms of rock and water, flower and foliage, the 
magic of light and shadow, as the sun plays his 
merry game of hide-and-go-seek among the fleecy 
clouds that are shepherded by the slow unwilling 
winds across his path,—all these, when seen by 
an artist’s eye, furnish a never-ending, ever-varying, 
unalloyed fount of pure enjoyment. 

Drawing cultivates the eye, that is, it strengthens 
and develops those faculties which the phrenolo- 
gists tell us are placed as an arch of strength and 
beauty above the visual organs, the perceptive 
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faculties, — individuality, form, size, color, locality ; 
these faculties are ever active, sleep alone allows 
them to rest; every sensation that reaches the 
brain through the eye excites them, and upon 
accuracy and completeness of their development 
will depend the accuracy of our impression. These 
powers must work; from our very organization 
they must be the avenues through which are fur- 
nished the material for the reason, judgment and 
conscience, upon the accuracy of the impression 
they convey depends the truth of our very lives. 
Admitting this, — and you cannot question it, — is 
it not strange, passing strange, that such all-im- 
portant faculties receive no systematic training? 
For proof that they are as capable of development 
by culture as are the reasoning powers, we have 
but to turn to the example of the American Indian, 
the Bedouin of the desert, or the Gaucho trailer of 
the Argentine republic. 

Blindness is looked upon as a calamity. Our 
sympathies are at once aroused in behalf of those 
to whom return no more, — 

‘* Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 


Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine.”’ 


Noble institutions are erected for their comfort, 
every expedient is resorted to, to supply the defi- 
ciency of sight. Philanthropists have devoted years 
to alleviate their miseries, and let in the light of 
knowledge to their darkened understandings. Gal- 
laudet and Howe have almost given eyes to the 


blind. But who has ever thought of teaching 
ge 
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those who, having perfect visual organs know not 
how to use them? Where is the philanthropist 
who has ever dreamed of training the millions who, 
having eyes, see not the wonder, beauty and truth 
of the universe around us? 

The habit of careful observation, the looking at 
things as they are, the daguerreotyping them upon 
the mind, as a whole and in all their parts, the 
fixing of size, form, color, proportion upon the 
brain, so that they will be as distinct in after years 
as at the moment, is one of the important results 
that accrue from a knowledge and practice of 
drawing. 

It is said, the faculty of imagination is the great 
spring of human activity, and the principal source of 
human improvement. Drawing disciplines this fac- 
ulty. By giving distinctness to the objects of na- 
ture, by making the mental picture of the real more 
clear, we add clearness to the ideal. This enhances 
the pleasure and profit of our reading. When a 
class have made considerable progress in drawing, 
we have occasionally required them to sketch the 
mental picture which has been formed during the 
reading of some descriptive piece. Whenever we 
have done so, the result has been highly satisfac- 
tory. This power of imagination, this mental 
painting, brings us at once into sympathy with the 
author, and allows us to see with the eyes of an 
actual beholder. With this power developed, you 
may travel classic ground with Homer when 
Greece was fair, or with Byron when but a “sad 
relic of departed worth.” You may gaze upon the 
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Temple, the Parthenon, or the Colliseum. Walter 
Scott and your imagination will make for you a 
Flodden Field that is unchangeable. An imagina- 
tion which locates, vitalizes, vivifies, realizes all 
things, laughs at time and space. It walks with 
Adam in the garden at the cool of the evening; it 
enters the cabin of the Resolute, and sympathizes 
with those who have dared to brave the terrors of 
an arctic winter. 

But the imagination must have as a basis the 
material objects about us. Even St. John, when 
in the spirit, and describing spiritual things, was 
obliged to use material objects with which to liken 
them, — the gates, the streets, the city, the candle- 
sticks, — material objects all; the highest flight of 
the imagination only allows us to etherialize and 
beautify the objects around us. Therefore the 
more truth and beauty we can see in material ob- 
jects, the more true and beautiful will become the 
ideal. 

But suppose we never make a practical use of 
drawing, —suppose our sketch book be entirely 
forgotten, — still the power to analyze and judge 
of the works of others, that vast field of art it 
opens to our comprehension, the consciousness of 
power, the feeling of strength which it gives, are 
great things. We should be careful to make up 
our complement in education. We must develop 
all our faculties, or feel the pangs of emptiness, 

To the moralist, — you who sigh to think that — 


** Injustice swift, erect, and unconfined, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankind, 
While virtue to heal her wrongs, moves slow behind.’’ 


: 
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To you who wish our schools to become nurseries 
of virtue as well as of intelligence, we would com- 
mend drawing as an auxiliary force of great power. 
Drawing leads directly to a contemplation of ob- 
jects of purity and beauty. Beauty and Virtue are 
twin sisters. Virtue, truth, love, heaven, are al- 
Ways symbolized by objects of beauty, while 
vice, crime, sin, hell, are typified by distortion and 
deformity. 

Think you that if our youths and maidens have 
developed in them a love for the beauties of nature 
and art that are so lavishly spread around us, think 
you they would seek their pleasures in the haunts of 
vice and crime. It could not be! Develop this 
talent and you open an unfailing fount of pleasure, 
so pure, so satisfying, that the allurements of sin 
are powerless. 

“ By their fruits you may know them.” Look at 
the true lovers of Nature, whether they be those 
who have examined her foot-prints in the various 
strata beneath our feet; or whether they have found 
more sympathy with the Flora, Sylva, or Fauna, 
upon our own plane; or, soaring, have numbered 
the stars; or whether they be those who have more 
delighted to limn her thousand forms of beauty, 
—all, with scarce exceptions enough to prove the 
rule, have been pure, noble, generous souls. 

We have seen ingenious youth seated by some 
dark, gnarled, centennial oak, with ready pencil, 
tracing from its roots the furrowed trunk up through 
a labyrinth of brawny arms, and leafy hands, to its 
high top, bald with dry antiquity, and as the mind 
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was led back to the tiny acorn, an imagination traced 
it through all its vicissitudes of heat and cold, sun- 


shine and storm, as year by year, it strengthened, . 


and, defying all obstacles, wrought out its destiny. 
We saw that a lesson of patience, perseverance, and 
fortitude, was sinking into that young heart, as the 
mysterious power that could combine the cold 
elements, earth, air, water, in such a form of life, 
beauty, and strength was hinted, the vivid imagina- 
tion pictured that form a temple which even these 
inanimate forces had combined to rear in praise of 
their Maker, and that youthful heart felt compelled 
“to join in earth’s universal hymn of praise.” All 
unconsciously will the moral lesson strike to the 
young soul at such moments. There is an elevating, 
refining, moral power in nature. Have you not 
gazed upon the countenance of the child, as he 
contemplated for the first time the bow in the cloud ? 
Could you not trace the great joyous thought as it 
struck along the brain, flushed the cheek, quivered 
through the frame and spoke out in the sparkling 
eye? Could you not feel the very presence of the 
Divinity in the scene ? 

Such moments waft us magically back to the 
days of our childhood, and allow us to revel in the 
sad, sweet pleasures of memory — sad, because of 
consciousness that the chilling sneer of worldly 
wisdom has shrunk the weak and calculating 
policy, has sundered the tie that once bound us so 
close to mother earth, And why? because we 
have deserted her; we have resisted all her en- 
treaties, and, as a just punishment, she has deprived 
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us of the power of enjoying her. ‘The strongest 
arm when pinioned will shrivel; those powers we 
‘neglect will dic, those we exercise will strengthen 
with our strength. Observation has taught us that 
the study and delineation of objects of beauty has 
refining, purifying, spiritualizing influence upon the 
whole life. 

If, then, we have not overstated the importance 
of drawing, — and I have not consciously uttered a 
word in its behalf, the truth of which has not been 
impressed by experience, —if it commends itself to 
the moralist, the scholar, and the materalist; if it 
will tend directly to remedy some of our most dis- 
agreeable national characteristics, let it have the 
weight of our influence in its behalf. Let our 
Normal schools send out their classes prepared to 
teach it; let our children be encouraged to develop 
that talent and love for it that manifests itself so 
early in life. 

It is strange, indeed, a very hyperbole of strange- 
ness, that we should take such mighty pains to 
teach our children what they have occasion to ap- 
ply only once in a while, and yet dismiss them into 
the world utterly destitute of a knowledge of the 
most common objects of nature. In behalf, then, 
of worldly success — in behalf of intellectual de- 
velopment — in behalf of pure morals— in behalf 
of our experiment in self-government, I beseech you 
to develop and cherish in your children this natural 
love of the beautiful, and the true in nature. 

Let us take, if need be, a little of the time which 
;s now devoted to arithmetical calculations, which 
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teach them to delve for “sordid treasures better 
hid,” — snatch a moiety of time now devoted to that 
horrid “ tale of perjury and strife, murder and spoil, 
which men call history” ; let the voices, moods, and 
tenses of our complicated tongue wait a little, till 
nature’s voices are better understood, and lead 
them to the green fields, and beside the still waters, 
where they will learn lessons of truth, purity, and 
love, which shall fit them to live simpler, purer, 
godlier lives. 

In the gallery of time hang the pictures of the 
nations. Each in its turn has wrought out its charac- 
teristics upon the canvass and passed away. Many 
have grown dim with age —the dust of centuries 
has gathered upon them — their colors have sunk in 
a dead blackness, with scarce relief enough to guide 
the antiquary, has crept over them. Some are more 
distinct; here and there on the broad canvass, the 
light catches upon the ruins of embattled wall, and 
columned temple. Others, in half relief, show the 
serried ranks of war, the arenas of gladiatorial 
strife, and the revel of debauchery. Some are just 
mellowed and blended by the touches of time, 
and their dark shadows are relieved by more and 
purer lights. Upon others, still, the colors are just 
being laid on— fresh from the palette, they reveal 
the spirit of the artists who are painting them. 

We are artists, we are painting upon the great 
picture which the new world is to hang in that ever 
enlarging gallery. 

‘ The Divine Artist has stretched for us his noblest 


canvass from ocean to ocean. Our fathers have 
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sketched in the outline with a breadth and vigor, 
a freedom and truth, which has attracted the gaze 
of an admiring world. From the studio of the 
school are going out the artists who are to fill in 
this grand outline with those forms and colors 
which shall tell posterity what we loved, and for 
what we wrought. Oh, then, band of artists, who 
will lay the warm light tints of freedom over the 
black shadows of slavery that now mars the fore- 
ground, — over the temples of mammon paint those 
of justice, — over the simoon of lust and crime, the 
aerial perspective of virtue ? 

Let us warn them against the mirage of war 
that has given its lurid glare to so many of the 
pictures around. ‘Teach them to mix their colors 


with the purity of a Rubens,to work with the 
strength of an Angelo, the beauty of a Raphael, 
and the self-sacrifice of a Turner. Let them throw 


over all an atmosphere of truth and love, and add 

the finishing touches of faith in whatsoever things 7 aloes 
are pure, whatsoever things are good, whatsoeve i oe 
things are lovely; then may we hope, when in , 
the fullness of time, this great canvass shall have 6 
been covered—the picture harmoniously finished, ¢- 
that it will remain as a model for ages unborn, 

for all who shall yet walk the gallery, and that? 
those who have wrought it will receive the ere 
bation of the Divine Artist, and be counted worthy ;’ 

to paint more glorious pictures in more glorious * 
spheres. 





